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Microgroove Music 


By GEORGE ANSON 
Texas Wesleyan College 
BARTOK: Selections from **Mikrokos- 
mos” arranged for orchestra by 
Serly. 
The New Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Tibor Serly; 
with 
Two Portraits. 
Jean Pougnet, violin, with the same 
orchestra conducted by Franco 
\utori. 
BARTOK LP 303. 
BRAHMS: Concerto in D major, Opus 
77. 
Nathan Milstein, violin with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. 


CAPITOL P 


oOn7 
OL 


DVORAR: 
Scloists, Chorus, and 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
ed by Vaclav Talich. 
Two dises. URANIA UR _ 234. 

HAYDN: Six Quartets, Opus 33. 
The Schneider String Quartet. 
Three discs. 
HAYDN SOCIETY 

MARTIN, Frank: 
sichord. 
Isabelle Nef, 
orchestra conducted by 
l'roment. 
OISEAI 

MUSSORGSKY : 
{Song Cycle). 

RACHMANINOFF: 
Maria Kurenko, soprano, with Vso- 


volod Pastukhoff at the piano. 
CAPITOL P ~ 8265. 


Stabat Mater. Opus 38 
the Czech 
conduct” 


HSO - G. 


Concerto for Harp- 


harpsichord, with 
Louis de 


LYRE DL 
‘The 


with 


53001. 
Nursery. 


Nine Songs. 


STRAUSS, Richard: 


plet 


ists, 


“Salome”. (€ ym. 


opera sung in German. © ||o. 


Chorus. and Orchestra conc ict 


ed by Clemens Krauss. 


Two discs. 


WOLF: 


LONDON LL 1038/1039. 
Lieder. 
Hotter, bass, with Ge: ik 


Hans 


Moore at the piano. 


ANGEL 35057. 
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Sheet Music . Records . . Instruments 
complete musical service. Stop in 
or mail your order to 805 Congress, 





A DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCT—STYLED 

TO KEEP PACE WITH THE 
ADVANCING STANDARDS OF 
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Our NEW Style Bouk 
No. 472 in Colors, avaii- 
able without charge to 
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ARRANGING 


For Band, Orchestra, Choir 


By L. W. CHIDESTER 
Texas A. & 1. College, Kingsville 


Cueing and Doubling: I 


It is almost exiomatic in the United 
States that the band arranger who 
orchestrates according to artistic prin- 
ciples without cueing will find no mar- 
ket for his product. 

This does not mean 
that those principles 
are not basic. 
Rather, the arranger 
should — orchestrate 
according to the 
principles and then 
provide ample cues 
to meet the varying 
demands of school 


bands. For in the CHIDESTER 


United States the market for band music 
is the school band, which varies in (1) 
instrumentation, and (2) playing ability 
of its members. 


Cueing and doubling are essentially 
different functions of crchestration, and 
must not be confused. We cue to make 
sure a certain voice will be heard. We 
double voice purposely, as in the or- 
chestra, to produce a certain tone color 
or to build up strength in a voice line. 
Hence, doubling may be in accord with 
artistic principles of orchestration, 
while cueing is not, inasmuch as it is 
me rely "protection: against lack of cer- 
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tain instruments in the average ban: 
against weakness in playing ability 
school musicians on certain instrum: 
The obvious warning to the ama 
orchestrator is, do not double wit 
a purpose and do not cue promiscuo, 


In the band’s Fundamental Qu 
(which consists, in the writer’s opi 
of three B-flat soprano clarinets, 
clarinet and/or bassoon, and tuba) 
soprano clarinets can be counted 
to be present in sufficient number 
realize their three parts of soprano, ; 
and most of the tenor range. Som 
the tenor notes will not be playabl 
the soprano clarinet. These shoul: 
doubled, as fcllows, in order of | 
preference: first, by th» first bass 
second, by the bass clarinet; third 
one or two horns; fourth, by alto or 
or saxophone. Don’t double with 
these instruments unless for a purp 
If necessary, cue or ad lib the third 
fourth choices for the t»nor voice. ( 
viously, if the alto clarinet is assig 
the tenor notes to help the third clari 
nets, and if the part is important, | 
alto clarinet must be cued, usually by 
tenor saxophone, but perhaps better by 
horns. 


The cne part in the fundamental quin- 
tet which is usually weak, either be- 
cause of insufficient number of instru- 
ments or poor playing ability, is the 
bass voice. One or two bass clarinets 
and basscons are usually insufficient to 
make the bass voice heard in the average 
school band, especially if the first bas- 
soon is assigned to the tenor notes. 
Furthermore, good bassoonists are rare, 
and one bass clarinet is too weak. Be- 
cause of these practical deficiencies it is 
necessary to cue the bass clarinet when 
the fundamental quintet stands alone in 
any passage. Usually the cue is given to 
the brass euphonium, with tenor saxo- 
phone as second choice. 


Th orchestrator should bear in mind 
that the above advice about cueing bass 
clarinet is a practical crutch, just as are 
all other cues. What happens usuall) 
in performance, if the conductor is not 
car-ful, is that the cue is played, with 
the result that the fundamental quintet 
loses is individuality of tone color. 
The euphonium, being more power(ul 
than th> bass clarinet and bassoon com- 
bined, will predominate. Thus the quin- 
tet will be nothing but a mixture 
reeds on top and the brass on the b 
tom. If the saxophones also are cue 
to the tenor voice the result is a prep 
derance of reed tone on the top, of six 
phone tone in the middle, and of bres 
tone on the bottom. 


(To be continued in December) 
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STEPHEN F. AUSTIN MIXED CHOIR 





Has Nation-Wide Reputation 


he Stephen F. Austin High School 
Mixed Choir, under the direction of Miss 
Virginia Decherd, has gained a nation- 
wice reputation and has performed sev- 
eral times with the Austin Symphony 
Orchestra. 

\fter winning first place in a state- 
wide contest in 1951. 
the Choir appearec 
with the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra unde1 
Efrem Kurtz and sang 
over a state-wide net- 


Music of Stephen F. Austin High School, 
holds the B.A., M.A., and M.M. from 
The University of Texas and has had 
special work in choral technique with 
Father William J. Finn, Dr. Archie N. 
Jones, and Peter Wilhousky. She is 
also organist-choirmaster at All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church and has studied or- 
gan with Hugh Porter, Alexander 
Schreiner and Arthur Howes. 

The repertoire of the Choir includes 
the standard a cappella literature as 
well as the “Coronation Anthem No. 1” 





of Handel, “How Lovely is Thy Dwell- 
ing Place” from the German Requiem 
of Brahms. “Polovetsian Dances” from 
Prince Igor by Borodin, Humperdinck’s 
“Prayer and Dream Pantomine” from 
Hansel and Gretel, “Achieved Is the 
Glorious Work” from the Creation by 
Handel, and “A Ceremony of Carols” 
by Benjamin Britten. 


In 1950 the Choir 
from the St. Matthew 


sang the Chorales 


of Bach 


Passion 


in the performance by The University 
(See AUSTIN CHOIR on Page 5) 


work with the orches- 
tra. 

In the Highlander 
Festival in 1951 and 
1953 the Stephen F. 





DECHERD 
Austin High Schocl! Mixed Choir re 


ceived favorable commorts from Dr. 
Lara Hoggard. formerly director of 


Fred Waring’s choir, and frem Dr. Har- 
ry Wilson of Columbia University. The 
choir has sung over two national and 
five state networks, in additicn to many 
local appearances. 


Miss Decherd. the Director of Choral 


IN IF IM 








THE STEPHEN F. AUSTIN HIGH MIXED CHOIR ’ 
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Tests Prove GLORY" Whipcord Best 


Comparison with Standard Whipcords 
Important to all who need Fill-ins or 


Complete Set of New Uniforms. 
A nationally famous Testing Laboratory re- 
ports that ‘“GLORY’’ Whipcord is not only 
24.7% stronger to begin with; it’s 35.1% 
stronger after lots and lots of wear. 
“GLORY’’ Whipcord was also found to be a 
22% better weave, made of finer grade wool, 
weighing 15'%2 -16 oz. Net Mill Weight even 
before shrinking and moth-proofing. 


First In Style -- First In Quality 
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more than 
Is it available in all 
A trained Ostwald representative 
wiil answer your questions and help you select 
styles, etc. 


Does ‘‘GLORY’’ Whipcord cost 
standard whipcords? No. 
colors? Yes 


in every detail. And delivery promises are de- 


Your order receives superb tailoring attention | 
pendable—-you receive written confirmations | 


Phone or write for Catalog C-50 featuring 60 
designs. ‘Fund Raising Ideas’ booklet also 


free on request 


“CL nifouns by 
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UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Danicl A. Sternberg Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 


Artist Teachers 
Music najor and minor courses in all 
yrchestral and band instruments, plano, 
organ, voice, music theory, history and 
literature on under-graduate and grad- 
iate levels 

Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 
string quartette 
eo 

W. R. White, President Waco, Texas 











AN EXCLUSIVE NEW FABRIC TO GIVE 
BAND UNIFORMS NEW DISTINCTION— 








CRAD-0-CORD 


Craddock proudly presents CRAD-O-CORD 
. an entirely new uniform fabric. 


Compare CRAD-O-CORD’s outstanding 


features: 















@ Developed specifically for band uniforms 
@ Superior 100% virgin wool worste 

@ Popular weight, luxurious feel 

@ Drapes perfectly for smarter fit 

@ Retains shape . . . holds press longer 

@ Finer weave assures longer wear 

@ Variety of popular colors 


CRAD-O-CORD, developed in cooperation 
with a leading worsted mill, is a Craddock 
exclusive . . . another example of the lead- 
ership that has made Craddock Uniforms 
the Choice of Champions for 75 years! 


CRAD-O-CORD is available 
for immediate delivery for 
both new and replacement uni- 
forms. Write for complete 
information . . . and if 
don’t have a copy 
CRADDOCK BANDSMAN be 
sure to request this practical 
free book filled with valuable 
information for all bandsmen, 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 


From The House of Craddock 
CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The 
WOODWIND Seeztcon 


Edited by 
DARELL KEITH McCARTY 
Texas Technological College 
OBOE AND BASSOON 
in the High School Band 
by 
Noah A. Knepper 
W oodwind Professor, Baylor University 
and University of Illinois 
Summer School 
The oboe and bassoon situation in our 
high school bands is not only a diffi- 
cult one for the director, but is also a 
problem of many different facets. Per- 
haps a listing of some of the basic prob- 
lems of each instrument would lead to 


a better approach to their solution 
through a better understanding. While 


the oboe is much used as a solo instru- 
ment, the bassoon is rarely heard in to- 
day’s band music, due to the number of 
tenor instruments, such as saxophones, 
baritones, trombones, alto and_ bass 
clarinets that are used in scoring the 
literature. Naturally, we tend to ignore 
the bassoon until we hear it and usually 
it is too late to help the situation. Some 
encouragement for bassoonists through 
ensembles, or even ani ¢ ceasional solo in- 
tended for the baritone or tenor sax in 
the band music, would be of value in in- 
creasing the player's sense of responsi- 
bility. Oboists rarely need the encour- 
agement; more often need to be “tamed 
dow n’. 

Beginning with the instruments as 
problems, | do not believe we can expect 
excellent results from so-called “school 
model” oboes, because these instruments 
are not of a quality comparable with the 
$130 clarinets on the market. An open 
hole oboe is very difficult to play (pro- 
fessionals rarely use them) and the 
makers admit that they don’t take any 
pains in their manufacture. I firmly 
believe that $350 to $400 (school price) 
will be the best use of limited funds. 
Several American companies now make 
very good instruments for that price. 
The same is true of the bassoon, except 
that the problem of intonation of the 
instrument is much more difficult to 
overcome on a cheap bassoon. Ease in 
blowing is rarely found in the “cheap- 
er’ instruments. 

The reed situation seems to be our 
prime concern, and it is rightly so, for 
it is such for the professional. We 
should realize first of all that there are 
many types and styles of reeds, and 
while most clarinetists and saxophonists 
can get by on the average run of reeds, 
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there are many types of oboe and bas. 
soon reeds that school players c: 
use at all. Very few bassoon reed 


inct 


are 
soft enough when purchased, for the 
seem to get stiffer after they are n ak 
I usually soften my own reeds (thy se | 
make) 3 or 4 times after I have ‘irs 
proncunced them finished. We can 
soften them by working on the | ack, 
avoiding the c nter arch, using a s al 
triangular file of “Dutch rush”, f' ‘ing 
toward the tip on each side. This ri ug! 
‘xplanation will require experim<¢ nta 


tion, but gencrally the reed is not us xb; 


and you have nothing to lose. The eed 
is too soft only when the Ist fing 


“E” is flat in pitch. 

If intonation and weak tone are regu 
lar problems, try a reed that has a wid 
er throat (at the wir’s). The wid 
the throat varies greatly in different 
tvles of reeds. 

Oboe recds vary in style as much or 
more, but the two basic styles requir 
opposite types of embouchures. Th 
short lay, that is, with only a little of th 
shiny bark scraped away near the tip. 
d mands a strong lip and a pronounced 
smile, while the long lay with a lot of 
bark gone calls for an embouchure wit! 
the lips rolled in, forming a , pucker 
around the reed. The dark tone, whicl 
is popular today, comes from this puck 
ered formation and a long lay reed 
using light lip pressure on the reed, not 
from a heavy or stiff reed. 

Space permits only one more stat- 
ment at this time and it is this: the cho 
nlaver himself usually has one of tw 
faults, too much reed in the mouth or 
too little reed in the mouth. 





Hardin - Simmons 
University 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


E. Edwin Young, Dean 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
major or minor in Instrumental! 
and Vocal applied music 
Theory and Composition, 
Music Education, Music Liter- 
ature, and Church Music. 


Outstanding Library,  Instru- 
mental and Choral Organiza- 
| tions of all types. 
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LUFKIN HIGH 


To Appear At Fair 


When th> Lufkin high school band 
this year represented Region IV at the 
[MEA Day at the State Fair in Dallas, 
it marked the second such honor in 
2s many years for the group. 

Winning honors, however, is nothing 
new for Director W. H. Byrd's bands. 
During his twelve years 
as band and a cappella 
choir director in Luf- 
kin, Byrd has scen his 
students achieve out- 





~~ _~—_ standing success. 


In 1953-54, Lufkin 
took the sweepstakes 
award in marching, 
mee . playing, and_ sight 

‘BYRD _ reading. 

The high school band profits from a 
good junior high school program for 
both beginners and advanced students 
in that age group. Bill W. Scantlin di- 
rects this program. ; 

\ graduate of Stephen F. Austin 
State College in Nacogdoches, Byrd 
annually takes his band on trips of 
2,000 miles or more. The gold-and- 
black clad band takes part in all of the 
Lufkin Panther ball games, as well as 
in contest events. 

In addition to the concert band, Luf- 
kin high school has an 18-piece danc> 
band that plays for school programs. 





AUSTIN CHOIR 


(Continued from page 3) 
of Texas Music Department. Operas 
an’ other stage presentations by the 
Stephen F. Austin Choral Groups in- 
clude “Down In the Valley” by Kurt 
Weill, “Dido and Aeneas” by Henry 
Pu-cell, “Brooklyn Baseball Cantata” 
by George Kleinsinger, “Song of East- 
er by Roy Ringwald, and “The Low- 


b lard Sea” by Alec Wilder. 


(he Choir is the largest and best 
known of the Stephen F. Austin Choral 
Groups which include 350 students and 
te: choral groups. 
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SCHOOL BAND 





THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


Associate Member of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 














TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


@ iene Trinity University Choir 
@ Wele and Madrigal Group 


Donald Willing, Director 


@ Organ 
“ae Opera Workshop 
@® Strings @ Winds John Seagle, Director 
@ Meste Literatere Chamber Ensembles 
@ History James Yannatos, Director 
@ Theory Trinity University Band 





Irving Dreibrodt, Director 


Music Department Chairman — Normand Lockwood 
715 Stadium Drive 


SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS 











MUSIC CAREERS 


Piano — Voice — Instrumental 
Public School Music — Church Music 
Opera — Radio — Television 
Bachelor and Master Degrees 





ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


7803 Bonhomme Avenue—St. Louis 5. Mo. 


A non-profit educational institution of higher learning. 
Approved for non-immigrant students under Section 101 (A) (15) (F) of the Immigra- 
tien and Nationality Act, and for G.I. Training. Institutional Member National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music. 
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Improve Your “Jechnigue! 


These New Melodic Studies For Piano Will Show You How 


HOW | KEEP MY TECHNIQUE 
by Rudolf Prim 


Each book is designed for the development of a specific 
phase of piano technique; at the same time providing the 
pianist with practise material that is musically interesting. 


Book 1 * Book 2 « Book 3 





Price $1.25 each, at your dealer or direct 
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by HENRY HOBART 
Phillips University 
Enid, Oklahoma 


(Editor’s Note: Henry Hobart, author of 
this column, is a member of the faculty of the 
School of Fine Arts at Phillips U. in Enid, Okla. 
He is also governor of the Southwest Region of 
the National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
state chairman of opera for the Oklahoma Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and executive director 
of the Inspiration Point Fine Arts Colony.) 


The Oklahoma Federation of Music 
Clubs held its annual board meeting 
Sept. 27 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Okla- 
homa City. Mrs. 
Frederic Libke be- 
gan her term of of- 
fice as president at 
that session. 

7” * * 


No experience, no 
employment: As a 
case in point, Mar- 
tha Hronopulous, of 
Enid, as promising a young mezzo as 
one could wish to hear, reports that she 
was rejected for the chorus of a new 
opera company being formed in Chica- 
vo, not because of her voice, but because 
of the lack of experience. It’s a case of 
that vicious cycle—no experience, no 
employment; no employment, no ex- 
perience. 


* ~ * * 


Oklahoma auditions for the biennial 
NFMC Student Musician and Young 
Artist contests will be held in Oklahoma 
City on Saturday, March 12, 1955. Stu- 
dent musicians, ages 16 to 25, will com- 
pete in piano cello, and voice. Young 


artists, ages 20 to 30, will vie in these 
classes as well as in chamber music. 









Oklahoma Music Highlights 


“La Traviata” will open the seventh 
season of Tulsa Opera, Inc., with per- 
formances slated for Nov. 4 and 6. “La 
Boheme” is scheduled for April 28-30, 
with Nadine Conner as the box office 
attraction. Gerald Whitney, supervisor 
of music education in the Tulsa public 
schools and president of the Southwest 
District of MENC, will be music direc- 
tor for the seventh consecutive year. 


* - nan * 


After his first summer in the ensemble 
of the St. Louis Municipal Opera, in 
which he drew minor parts in every pro- 
duction, Randy Moman, baritone from 
Hunter, has been signed in a lead part 
for a nine-months’ cotinental tour of 
“Oklahoma”. He trained at Southwest- 
ern College in Winfield, Kans., as a 
student of Dr. Orcenith Smith, now of 
the Oklahoma University faculty. 


* * * * 


David Butcher, of Mangum, is study- 
ing at the Sorbonne in Paris under the 
auspices of the Fulbright Scholarship 
program. The pianist received the mas- 
ter of music degree this past summer 
from Julliard. 


* ial - * 


Guy Frazer Harrison, conductor of 
the Oklahoma City Symphony orchestra, 
which is heard Sunday. nights over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, has de- 
voted eighteen per cent of his concert 
material to works of American com- 
posers. His group is second only to the 
Louisville Symphony, which has used 
twenty-four per cent American composi- 
tions, in this respect. 


The Oklahoma City Symphony w: m. 
en’s committee has secured these art sts 
for appearances with the orchesi a: 
Rise Stevens, Nov. 3; Skitch Henders p.- 
Faye Emerson team, Dec. 5; Jas ha 
Heifetz, Jan. 23; Boston Pops orches' «a, 
March 1; and Walter Gieseking, Ma ch 
15. 

* - * * 

The Oklahoma City Accredited }ri- 
vate Teachers launched their 1954.55 
season with a lecture recital by Dig} 
Bell, artist pianist of the Oklahoma 
University faculty. Jewel Major Roche 
is president of the group. 


* * * * 


Two Oklahomans--Yvonne Chouteat 
cf Muskogee, and Maria Tallchief, of 
Fairfax, will appear with the Ballet 
Russe on Dec. 16 in the Oklahoma City 
auditorium, 


ae * * * 


Madge Ward, reporter of the BAMTA, 
advises of the successful recital given 
recently in Bartlesville by Andrea Lamb. 
Miss Lamb, formerly a pupil of Nelle 
McCready Wilson of Bartlesville, has 
also studied under Rudolph Ganz, pres- 
ident of Chicago Musical College, and 
under Mollie Margolies, assistant to 
Ganz. 





COMPOSERS AND WRITERS 


Free examination and advice on all new 
melodies and words sent me. Deo this 
today. You assume no obligation. 


ED CHENETTE 
405 West McKay, Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Nationally known arranger for voice, 
piano, orchestra, band. 


































Texas Representative For 


1919 Terry St., Houston, Texas 





BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS 


Get R. V. (Bob) Leach to assist you in organizing your beginners classes 
in Band and Orchestra WITH THE LYONS HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
RENTAL-TRIAL PURCHASE PLAN. 


All services and promotional materials furnished free to schools. 


STANDARD MAKES OF INSTRUMENTS. 


Lyons Band Instrument Co. 223 West Lake St. Chicago, III. 
R. V. LEACH 


Write or phone for an appointment. 


17 Years 
Phone Central 9587 
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Small Enrollment No Hindrance 


[oSpring Hill High School /Band 


Little Spring Hill High School, serv- 
ing a suburban community seven miles 
om Longview, Texas, doesn’t let a 
small enrollment hinder its band pro- 
am. 

For example, last year, when the en- 
re school had fewer than 100 students, 
he band boasted a 
membership of 73. 
Moreover, this col- 
orful musical organ- 
ization, directed for 
the past six years 
by Paul Stroud, 
won _ outstanding 
recognition. 

While the 1953- 
54 ratio of band 
members to students 


fyq 


~~ =— 


STROUD 
was nothing short of phenome onal. Direc- 
tor Stroud “admits it was the smallest in 


However, this is as far as 
his concession goes. When it comes to 
quality, the maestro refuses, and not 
without reason, to rank his band in the 
background. 


Spring Hill has always been a strong 
contender for the sweepstakes band 
trophy, even when it enters a class high- 
er than the rules require.. It is not un- 
common to find a Division I, with a 
plus or two, following the Spring Hill 
rating on the comment sheets after solo 
and ensemble events and concert contest. 
And the marching band rating of 98.8 
ranks among the best. 


three years. 


One of the secrets of success at Spring 
Hill is the elementary school music pro- 
gram. Pre-band instruments are taught 
in the fourth grade and many students 
have found a place in the concert band 
in the latter part of their fifth year in 
school. One student, in fact, has already 
won nine first division medals before 
reaching high school, and six others are 
Class I prospects. 


Another key to success at Spring Hill 
is what director Stroud calls the “splen- 
did cooperation” of the administrators: 
Rh. G. Hensley, superintendent of 
shools; L. L. Williamson, high school 
principal; and H. W. Hunt, elementary 
‘chool principal. 


Early training, intensive work in the 
and, and the cooperation of school of- 
cials all add up to a busy year for the 


and. Concerts, parades, football 
ames, TV shows. and all contest events 
OVEMBER, 1954 








MIRIAM 
WAGNER 


Pianist 


ORCHESTRA 
SOLOIST 
RECITALIST 


Chamber Music 


find the Spring Hill band participating. Artist 
And 
At the end of the year, the band, ACTIVE LISTENING 
through the cooperation of patrons and A Project of Music Appreciation 


others, is rewarded with a week-long 





Involving Audience Participation 

















: MIRIAM WAGNER 
trip to points of interest, ranging from San Antonio College San Antonio, Tex. 
. ° . Tel.: P 2-4208 
Florida to Colorado. 
HERE IT IS! 
A NEW MARCH BY THE WELL-KNOWN WRITER 
DONALD I. MOORE 
OF BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, ESPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE 
FAST MARCHING BAND 
ENTITLED 
Now! Play and march in ease to the fast cadence 
everyone likes to watch. 
Price -- Full Band $1.50 
OUR TED MESANG MARCHES ARE TOPS FOR CONCERT, 
MARCHING OR PEP NUMBERS. 
ORDER THEM TODAY SOLID, EASY, AND TUNEFUI 
BYRON LAUREL SIR GREG ___ CARNIVAL 
LITTLE PETE __EL GAUCHO ___ROBBIE ___SOUTHERN SPIRIT 
_GALLANTRY _ROCKY RUN __TRUAX FIELD 
Price, Each $1.50 
WE HAVE MANY NEW AND INTERESTING MARCHES 


WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 





Order From Your Dealer or Direct From 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 Broadway 


San Antonio, Texas 








For Club, Church or Community Use 





COLLECTION 


of 


CHRISTMAS 


CAROLS 
No. 8149 Price .25 











PIPPGPEPEESSE PPEELESSESES ISIS ISPSSSIS Ss 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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These (,°*?.) MPHC Titles 
On Your 


1954-55 TMEA 
ORCHESTRA LISTS: 


» » « « 


Grade III Difficulty 
MONTEREY 


Overture 
Ernest O. Caneva 
- $6.50 “B"’ Set - - $5.00 
“C” Set - - $3.50 


RIO BLANCO 


Overture 
Ernest O. Caneva 
- $7.00 _— 
“C” Set - - $4.00 


Grade IV Difficulty 
CHORAL PRELUDE 


Choral Vorspiel 
(We All Believe In One God) 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Transcribed for Band by 
JAMES R. GILLETTE 
" Set - - $5.50 ‘C” Set - - $3.00 
* Set - - $4.50 Full Score - $2.00 


FIRST NORWEGIAN 
RHAPSODY 


F. Melius Christiansen 
* Set - - $4.50 “C” Set - - $3.50 
Full Score - - $3.50 








*" Set - Set - - $5.50 


Grade V Difficulty 
ORLANDO PALANDRINO 


Overture 
Joseph Haydn 
Transcribed For Band by 
N. DE RUBERTIS 
" Set - - $6.50 “C” Set - - $3.50 
" Set - - $5.00 Full Seore - $3.50 


AFTERNOON IN THE 
VILLAGE 


Jaromir Weinberger 
Edited and Scored by 
F. CAMPBELL-WATSON 
" Set - - $7.00 “B” Set - - $5.50 
“C” Set - - $4.00 


Grade VI Difficulty 


SYMPHONY NO. 1 IN E FLAT 
- - Finale 


Camille Saint-Saens 
Transcribed for Band by 
N. DE RUBERTIS 
“A” Set - - $12.00* “B” Set - - $10.00* 
“C” Set - - $7.00 


SIEGFRIED’S RHINE 
JOURNEY 


From “Die Gotterdammerung”’ 
Richard Wagner 
Transcribed For Band by 
LUCIEN CAILLIET 
“A” Set - - $8.00 “B” Set - - $6.50 
Full Score - - $4.50 








"Includes Full Score 


All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
HOLDING CORP. 


619 W. 54th Street, 
New York 19 N. Y. 


TIT 


= > 
| O De (| 
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STRING PROBLEMS DEPARTMENT 


Edited by 
G. LEWIS DOLL 
Chairman Orchestra Division, TMEA 


(Editor’s Note: The discussion this month 
is by Dr. Eric Sorantin, Conductor of the 
San Angelo, Texas, Symphony Orchestra, and 
internationally-known  violinist-teacher-compos- 
er-conductor.) 


STRINGS AHEAD! 

Getting ahead with a string class is 
by no means an 
easy task. There are 
many problems to 
solve. The most im- 
portant one is a 
good but inexpens- 
ive instrument and 
bow. 

The majority of 
the better inexpens- 
ive violins, violas, 
etc., and bows are 
imported from Ger- 
many (mostly Mark- 
neukirchen) and 
France. Czechoslo- 
vakian instruments 
are not what they 
used to be. Most 
low - priced violins 
are made by ma- 
chinery and factory methods, copied af- 
ter the pattern of famous makers of the 
17th or 18th century. Most of them 
carry a fake label to induce the inex- 
perienced buyer. (Many of us recall 
freak fiddles labeled “Antonius Stradi- 
varius’, etc.) Although some of these 
violins have been “gone over” by skilled 
craftsmen for beautification, they can- 
not compare with the individualistic 
product of an artistic maker. The latter 
employs carefully selected Bohemian 
wood of regular pattern, rich oil var- 
nish and impressive craftsmanship, even 
in the smallest details. Such an instru- 
ment will guarantee a better tone of 
lasting quality. Nevertheless, the mar- 
ket of today offers relatively good low- 
priced violins from 75 dollars and up. 
Advane*d players should be interested 
in excellent American and European 
master instruments from 250 dollars and 
up. Whether one buys a cheap or high- 
priced violin, the advice of an expert is 
needed. 


SORANTIN 


All joints should be glued tightly and 
reinforced with four full corner blocks 
and solid upper and lower blocks, full 
lining inside of top and back. Inlaid 
purfling is preferred. The bass bar 
should be glued in, not carved out from 
lop wood, 

It is difficult to keep string instru- 
ments in tune. Changes of temperature 
and humidity are of detrimental influ- 
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ence. The pegs are often not too w 
adjusted and keep slipping. If , 
have no repairman on hand, prep 
over a stove a solution of soap, ro 
and chalk, and, when hardened, ap; 
it to the removed pegs. There are n 
“non-slip” pegs recently on the mar} « 
which are worth investigating. 

Avoid using gut strings unless 
have a very sensitive fine violin. Ea 
all-metal string should have a tuner; 
the tailpiece a plastic cord or coppe 
wire. You have made a good selecti 
of strings when they sound a perf 
fifth and without “beats”, in all p: 
tions. You can achicve this by using : 
string gauge, obtainable at music hous 
or violin shops. 

The correct distance of the strir 
from the fingerboard is important. Here 
are the Heifetz measurements for a full 
size violin: G and D, 3/16 of an inch; 
A, 5/32; E, 1/8 — Slightly less for 
smaller violins. 

The proper position of the sound post 
depends on the pattern of the instru- 
ment in question. If it is set close to 
the bridge, the tone will be stronger. 
Yet, one has to avoid too much tension 
and cannot apply force. There is a 
violin maker in San Antonio by the 
name of Vladimir Tkac, obviously of 
Czech extraction, who reveals great tal- 
ent in such matters. 

Bows should be straight, even when 
the hair is tightened, and not bend or 
wobble to the right or left. When play- 
ing, the distance of the hair from the 
stick, measured at the middle, should not 
exceed 6/16 of an inch. 

Students should be taught to tune 
their instruments with the help of a tun- 
ing pipe and to learn to match tones. 
first by singing. 

In closing, I would like to correct the 
misbelief that prospective string players 
should first study piano. A string stu- 
dent has to learn to develop a tonal con- 
cept prior to playing. Hence, solo or 
choral singing will help him far more. 
I also suggest that beginning music stu- 
dents should be given a simple aptitude 
test, such as Kwalwasser, McCreery or 
Seashore, and neuro-muscular skill 
tests. Such procedure would advance 
the music program. 

(Editor’s note: Every teacher and 
prospective buyer should have a copy of 
the “Minimum Standards for Stringed 
Instruments in the Schools” which wes 
prepared by the Committee on String 
Instruction of the Music Educators Ne- 
tional Conference, Gilbert Waller, Chai’- 
man. This bulletin is quite elaborate 
and practical.) 
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Editor’s Note: Clifton Williams, of the 
Uni ersity of Texas, is the author of this art- 
icle which has been edited by J. Frank Elsass, 
also of the University of Texas and the regular 
aut) or of this column. Mr. Wiliams is assistant 
firs' horn player for the San Antonio Symphony 
orcl.estra and formerly played with the Austin 
Symphony.) 

Vith football season drawing to a 
close and the time for concerts at hand. 
the band director is taking stock of his 
instrumental resources and checking for 
balance among the various sections. He 
usually finds everything in order, except 
for French horns and double reeds. At 
this point he just throws up his hands 
and resigns himself to his fate. If 
there was only a way to get all four 
horn players to make the same charac- 
teristic sound on their instruments! 
Where to start? A glance down the line 
at the hand position in the bell shows 
him one of the first and most important 
sources of trouble. 


“Eager Ernie,” temporarily assigned 
to Ist horn, has his hand cupped care- 
fully (and painfully) in such a way as 
to completely close the bell thus causing 
a “stuffed blanket” tone quality. Man- 
fully he denics that the awkward position 
tired him quickly and with pride points 
out that he is using the “Pottag Sys- 
tem,” taught to him one day at a clinic 
conducted by a sudent of the famous 
master. He doesn’t realize that even the 
best students must study many years 
with the virtuoso in order to master the 
instrument. 

Next in line is “Lazy Susie”, sitting 
in a very un-lady-like manner, slouched 
in her chair, having solved the problem 


of hand-in-bell by ignoring it. Indeed, 
she uses the arm as a chin-rest, leaving 
the bell of the horn exposed. Her harsh, 
metallic tone quality is similar to the 
bray of a donkey. 

On 3rd horn chair sits “Mis-guided 
Michael”, in a careful, rigid pose with 
his hand straight into the bell and stiff 
as a shingle. Michael is already tired, 
and the rehearsal has hardly begun. It 
seems that he was told about hand posi- 
tion by another boy who had played in 
a one-day clinic conducted by a horn 
player who had studied with Yegudkin, 
but the second-hand information is in- 
complete and misleading. 


Last and most confused is “Be- 
Fuddled Frances”, who has been taught 
a different hand position by each of 
several well-meaning directors and clin” 
icians: (1) the palm must be flat 
against the inside of the bell; (2) the 
knuckles should touch the other side of 
the bell; (3) the horn should be held 
up away from the body with the palm 
flat against the top of the bell; etc., ete. 
Frances has been embarrassed so many 
times that she really doesn’t care any 
more whether her hand position is cor- 
rect, so long as she can play well enough 
to stay in the band and make the trips 
and wear the uniform. If the teachers 
themselves can't agree on how to hold 
the silly old horn how can they expect 
a young lady of fifteen to know? 

There are several tried-and-true hand 
positions used by professional horn 
players. These are subject to individ- 
ual preferenc>, always on the assump- 


tion that the professional uses it in con- 
nection with certain adjustments in lip 
tension and of the bell hand position to 
correct intonation. The young school 
player is not yet skillful enough to con- 
trol all these factors therefore this writ- 
er earnestly suggests that the band dire« 

tor try the 

playing stance. 


following “fool-proof™ 


(1) Player seated comfortably, left 
foot slightly advanced, right foot against 
inside of right chair leg: (2) horn held 
firmly in left hand, bell resting lightly 
on right leg pointed to side of player's 
body (smaller players sometimes have 
to rest tubing in front of bell on leg): 
(3) right hand placed naturally and 
comfortably straight into the bell about 
halfway and centered, then relaxed so as 
to form a slight cup, with the bell sup- 
ported by the fore-finger knuckle and 
the thumb joint and knuckle. 

In most cases, this has proven to b 
the most free and most natural hand po- 
sition for a young student (as well as 
for most professionals), allowing the 
most latitude for instantaneous intona- 
tion adjustments, and muted or stopped 
horn effects. 





SONGWRITERS 

The ONLY magazine for you HELP- 
FUL ... INFORMATIVE ... EDUCA- 
TIONAL. FREE lyric contest Special 
to SM readers $2 full year—PLUS FREE 
booklet What Every Songwriter Should 
Know” to every new subscriber. Sampk 
copy: 50c 

The AMATEUR SONGWRITER Magazine 


5 W. Somerset St., Raritan 6, N. J 























THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED OUR SERVICE IS BETTER .... MAY WE SERVE YOU TOO? 


San Antonio Music Co. 


316 West Commerce St. 


San Antonio, Texas 


G 


Phone CA. 7-1331 





DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 18917 
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or BRILUANT STYLING 


at no extra cost... 


more and more 
top bands are 
choosing 


STANBURY 
UNIFORMS 


tailored to top quality 
specifications, with all the 
money-saving advantages of 
our exclusive Year-to-Year 
Fitting Plan. 


Before you order new or replace- 
ment uniforms, write us for com- 
plete information! Free estimates. 


STANBURY & COMPANY 


DEPT. A 729 DELAWARE, 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 













“I Played For Radio 
Free Europe” 


by JOAN HOLLEY 


(Editor’s Note: Joan Holley, young Ameri- 
can pianist who makes Miami, Fla., her home, 
is known in Southwestern music circles for her 
concert tours and her previous contributions to 
the SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. Last year 
she made an extensive European concert and 
radio tour which carried her to England, Hol- 
land, France, Germany, and Austria. During 
this tour she appeared on such radio networks as 
BBC in England, Radio Tyrol in Austria, and 
was commissioned by Radio Free Europe in 
Munich te record Dohnanyi piano compositions 
for countries behind the ‘Iron Curtain”. The 
folowing article deals with her work for Radio 
Free Europe.) 

Before I went to Europe in the spring 
of 1953 on a concert and radio tour | 
was commissioned to make recordings 
by Radio Free Europe whose headquar- 
ters are in Munich, Germany. The dates 
were to be determined later to fit my 
schedule while I was in Europe. 

Prior to going to Germany, | spent 
two months in Paris and while there 
definit» dates for my recording sessions 
at Radio Free Europe were set through 
correspondence. The entire first week 
of July was the time agreed upon. My 
work was done at the Hungarian Section. 








UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Theory, and 
Orchestra and Band Instruments 


Degrees: B.M., 


Distinguished Faculty Includes 


Members of the Houston Symphony 
For Details Write: Dr. Merrills Lewis, Music Dept. 
3801 Cullen Blvd., Houston, Texas 


in Mus.Ed., M.M 














Whats Yew.. 


? 


FOR YOUR CHOIR (Mixed Voices) 


AMERICAN PANORAMA 
(5172) Ralph Williams 
BE THOU WITH ME 
(2046) Becker-Luvaas 
CHING-A-LING 
(6530) arr. P. D. Tkach 
CUCKOO, THE 
(1048) arr. R. Henderson 
HALLELUJAH, AMEN 
(6531) Handel-Tkach 


HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK 
(2048) Handel-Luvaas 
MY HOPE AND TRUST 
(2044) arr. Luvaas 
O GOD OF YOUTH 
(5179) arr. Schroth 
STORM PATH 
(5180) Marjerie Elliott 
WHAT GOD DOES, THAT IS NOBLY 
DONE (2045) arr. Luvaas 


20c per copy 





‘THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


BY PAUL 


YODER 


Favorite Christmas Carols for Band and Chorus that may be programmed in a 


simple or elaborate staging. A sure 


Full Band -- $3.00 


pleaser. 


SATB -- $.20 


Symphonic Band -- $4.50 





NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


Publisher - Distributor 


223 W. Lake St. 


Dept. U 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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I found Radio Free Europe located 
a beautiful section of Munich calle | 
Englischer Garten. It is composed 
many new modern buildings. Each e 
slaved country behind the “Iron Cu 
tain” has its own division known as s¢ 
tion and each section is housed in 
building to itself and each section has i 
own separate broadcasting system. T| 
building: are grouped together and e 
closed in the rear by a high electrifix 
fence while the front entranc7s are hea 
ily guarded. There are Polish, Hu 
garian, Rumanian, Bulgarian a: 
Czechoslovakian sections. 

An atmosphere of close secrecy pr 
vails around Radio Free Europe, sin 
it has the function of being a prop 
ganda radio service to the Communi 
conquered countries. Its main purpos 
is to broadcast the “truth” in wor! 
happenings as well as words of hope and 
encouragement to these enslaved pe: 
ples. It also presents cultural pr: 
grams—plays by the countries’ ow: 
playwrights who have escaped from b: 
hind the “Iron Curtain” artists and mus- 
ic of composers who are living else- 
where. 

In my case I recorded all the best 
known piano compositions by Hungary’s 
great composer Ernst von Dohanyi. 
which will be played over and over to 
these countries. Each time these Doh- 
nanyi recordings are played, a_ brief 
word will be spoken in Hungarian of 
how Dohnanyi has escaped and is now 
living happily in America, and that the 
music of his which follows will be 
played by his American pupil, Joan 
Holley, whom he has taught since he has 
been a resident in America. 

Some of his compositions which I r-- 
corded are his “Four Rhapsodies,” the 
ever popular “Capriccio in F Minor,” 
some waltzes, a group of pieces from his 
Piano Collection Opus 41, and _ three 
new pieces, “Burletta,” “Nocturne--Cats 
on the Roof,” and “Perpetuum Mobile’. 
The last three were composed in 195! 
since Dohnanyi has been living in Amer- 
ica, and I had the privilege of giving 
the European premicre of these at m 
London concert in March 1953. 

Unlike the Voice of America, Radi 
Free Europe is financed by American 


through private subscription, whereas 


the former is government sponsored 
Each section employs native announcer: 
Some Germans are employed as techn 
cians, guards, etc. The Director of th 
Hungarian Section under whom 
worked is David Wayne. 

I find it gives me great comfort an 
satisfaction to look back on my experi 
ences there and to know that I have ha 
some small part in the great “crusad: 
for freedom”. 
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TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


L-. Rey J. Johnson, President, 2405 Bridle Path, Austin, Texas; Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, Ist Vice-President, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Vorth, Texas; Dr. Marjorie Walthall, 2nd Vice-President, 417 Maverick, San Antonio, Texas; 
Beaumont, Texas; Ruby Kate Lawrence, Permanent Ex. Sec.-Treas., Em., 5945 Palo Pinto, Dallas, Texas. 


To: Presidents of Local Associations. 

From: Roy J. Johnson 

At the 1953 June Convention of T. 
\i. T. A. in San Antonio a package of 
dues was adopted as follows: 

A. $7.00 for regular members affili- 
ated with a local Association di- 
vided in the following schedule: 

$2.00 to go to the local Asso- 
ciation 

$2-00 to M. T. N. A. 

$3-00 to T. M. T. A. 

B. $5.00 for Individual members di- 
vided as follows: 

$2-00 to M. T. N. A. 
$3-00 to T. M. T. A. 

The provision was also made permit- 
ting Local Associations, where neces- 
sary, to make assessments to cover any 
needs for extra funds. 

At the June 11, 1954, Board Meeting 
in Dallas the new package fee system 
was adopted. In order to make it official 
1 am asking each of you to discuss the 
matter with your association and vote 
on it. This action is a forward step in 
the right direction, and in most instanc- 
es will mean little if any increase in 
dues. It does simplify the duties of 
every treasurer by paying all dues at 
once. I hasten to add that most associa- 
tions have followed this plan for sev- 
eral years, and we are now asking the 
few remaining ones to make our plan 
more uniform. I will appreciate hear- 
ing from each association as to your 
decision. 

7 - * * 

A special committee has been appoint- 
ed to work on Texas Composers and 
their compositions. We hope to com- 
pile a list for recommended teaching 
materials. Will you please give us some 
assistance with this project at your next 
regular meeting by taking time to con- 
struct a list of Composers and their 
home town. I will in turn pass this 
material along to the committee as as- 
sistance from your association. Whittle 
Music Company of Dallas has agreed 
to publish the list for us, and I can 
eivision a fine program for us once 
this project is ready. More about this 
natter at a later date; however, I shall 
appreciate your attention to this re- 
quest in the near future. 


+ * x * 


Our new magazine needs more news 
‘rom our Association. Editor D. O. 
Viley has expressed a willingness to 
‘rint more news for us. All we need is 
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the news. I have appointed our Vice 
President, Dr. Marjorie Walthall of 417 
Maverick, San Antonio, as chairman 
of Publicity. Will you please ask your 
reporter to cooperate with this much 
nesded venture by passing along all 
newsworthy items to Dr. Walthall, who 
in turn will furnish our magazine with 
more local news. I am asking Dr. Wal- 
thall to write you about her plans. I 
shall appreciate your cooperation in 
this program which will help to reflect 
your administration on the state level. 


x * * *« 


Lets please begin now to think about 
our next State Convention to be held in 
Austin June 9, 10, and 11 at the Dris- 
kill Hotel. Plans are being made now 
to entertain you royally. More about 
this at a later date. 

+ > > - 

I am particularly interested in our 
Student Affiliate program and should 
like to suggest that you schedule a short 
discussion of the benefits of such a pro- 
gram at one of your next meetings. It 
appears to me that a Student Affiliate 
Chapter for each studio would be bene- 
ficial in a business way. It would af- 
ford an opportunity for an additional 
outlet of student activity in recitals, 
social affairs, and should add material- 
ly to business of the teacher. 


STUDENT AFFILIATE PROGRAM 


The Student Affiliate program of 
TMTA is growing rapidly, and to as- 
sist Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, Chairman, 
President Roy Johnson has appointed 
a committee as follows: Mrs. Lois 
Oliver, assistant chairman; Miss Ruth 
Walters, Miss Elizabeth Morris, Mr. 
Lester Silberman, Mr. Robert Sewell, 
Mr. Mozart Hammond, Mrs. Marie 
Waltman, and Mr. Fred Bigelow. The 
members of this committee will help to 
inform teachers of the benefits of the 
Student Affiliate program. Also, sug- 
gestions from teachers for further im- 
provements in the program may be sent 
to any of the above named people. 


SAN ANTONIO MTA 

The San Antonio Music Teachers As- 
sociation opened the 1954-55 season on 
Sept. 13 with a meeting at the studios 
of Mr. David Griffin, who served the 
group a delicious ham dinner. In addi- 
tion to the regular business and pro- 
gram the evening was most interesting 
and entertaining because of the collec- 


Rachel Kent, Secretary-Treasurer, 2310 Calder, 


tion of old and rare pianos which the 
members looked at and played. 

On October 11 Mr. Roy Johnson, 
TMTA president, will address the San 
Antonio association, and on November 
8 the group will enjoy an annual ban- 
quet as the guests of the San Antoniv 
Music Company. 


BEAUMONT MTA 

“Everyone’s Musical, Psychological- 
ly Speaking” is the theme of roundtable 
discussions which will be featured in 
meetings of the 1954-55 season of the 
Beaumont Music Teachers association. 

Based upon the book by the same 
title by Sidney J. Lawrence, the discus- 
sions will follow a review at each of 
four meetings of the year. 

In addition to the meetings where the 
book is studied, the association will hold 
a Christmas program and party, and a 
luncheon which will celebrate the 12th 
anniversary of the group. 

The customary recital in which the 
teachers will be represented by pupils 
will be held in Music Week, in May. 

The anniversary luncheon also is 
scheduled for Music Week, at the Coun- 
try club, and another social function 
will be a fall barbecue at the country 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Stuart Wier. 

The association opened its season 
Sept 19 with the first study of the Law- 
rence book. Miss Jewell Harned is lead- 
er of the course. Miss Mary Frances 
Roach led the roundtable discussion of 
the book and of teacher problems. The 
meeting was at the home of Misses 
Alice and Rachel Kent. 

In the business session the chapter 
voted to ratify the $7 “package’ dues 
proposed by the state and national asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Kurt Lamprecht, serving her 
second year as president, presided. Mrs. 
E. C. Daigle is vice-president, Mrs. 
Surrey Ellis secretary, Mrs. Paul White 
treasurer, Mrs. E. J. Hebert parliamen- 
tarian, and Miss Elizabeth Halliday pro- 
gram coordinator. 

Recognition was given to several 
members of the association who are 
working with the Beaumont symphony. 
Miss Alice Kent and Dr. Lena Milam 
play in the orchestra and serve on the 
orchestra board, of which Mrs. Gladys 
Harned Quilliam is chairman. 


Miss Rachel Kent is secretary-trea- 
surer of the state association. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon 


FOREIGN NEWS 


by LEO PODOLSKY 


Ylotice...f 


We Hereby Guarantee 
that 


JEAN CARTIER 


CLARINETS 
ARE THE FINEST 
CLARINETS 
MADE ANYWHERE TODAY 


Erwin Schmieder, prominent German i ‘ 
musician, has been chosen to represent “— 
Western Germany at the five-weeks’ Fes- ) Edtor 
tival of Culture in Sao Paolo, Brazil. : weld 7 
Mr. Schmieder is head of the piano de- Bo ' : — 
partment at the Conservatory of Music choral 


: . tion A 
in Heidelberg. ma 


throug 
































% * oo % Son te pre 
AT TWICE THE PRICE a the ch 
Leo Podolsky this summer partici- Ca 
Yy pated in clinics in eight American cities, on j 
: ; . fas ind s 
Manwell VL. including: Minne- ad a , 
: ig 4 nt | 
, apolis; Denver; Bg 
San Antonio Texas New York; Boone, , “i i | 
. ™ ; . wt 4 ) u 
N. C.; Charlotte, N. a ‘look 
a a = C.; Amarillo, Tex.; : 7 ’ 
Chicago; and San- 

lusky, Mich. I age 

dusky, ich, in Maurice Abravanel, conductor Utah on 
Chicago, he took Symphony Orchestra, and Norma Lee ak 
part in two clinics, Madsen, Salt Lake City violinist, mem- de | 

extending the total ber of the Symphony, and newly elect- |, . 
to nine. Dr. Podol ae ’ = “ é lacla 
onine. Ur. Fodol- ed Nat’onal Second Vice-president of ll tl 


sky has been invit- PODOLSKY 
ed to return next summer to each of the 
cities. 


MU PHI EPSILON, are shown after Miss Lie 
Vadsen’s brilliant performance of the * 
Cesar Franck Sonata in A major. Dr. 
Abravanel was principal speaker at the 
ae banquet closing the sorority’s 50th An- 
Among the recent editions of Leo  niyersary Convention in Salt Lake City, other 


Podolsky are “The Musical Finds of the face 
17th and 18th Centuries” (Summy) and Faci 
a set of five books, “Duet Playing” the n 
(Belwin). These editions have been Newly Elected Prexy subje 
recommended by Dr. Guy Maier as the is mé 
“outstanding ones of the year.” unic 
girl. 
will, 
them 
ten, | 
a sion 

for Perfect Performance 
(hese important new publications, ’ 
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“PIANO NOTES FIRST GRADE" were 
written by Bette Burke and Dale Barthol- 
omew in collaboration with Hugo Frey, " 
one of America's foremost music editors. F - : ; Wi 


These books are guides to both teacher 
and student through the beginning 
phases of piano study, including steps 


to reading, elementary theory and writ- F MeD 
ten work, ‘oe us 

Diete 
Important features of “PIANO NOTES “ pa agg a eae eae pe 
FOR BEGINNERS" include: An Approach ponthson # bo 
to Arm Touch ® Time Patterns ® Writing with @ beat you can SEE and HEAR! i ; nd 


Lessons ® Sharps and Flats ® also in- 


cludes numerous diagramatic keyboard 
and note illustrations, 


“PIANO NOTES FIRST GRADE" is a con- 
tinuation of the ideas presented in the 
Beginners’ Book, 


Price 75¢ each 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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“@ accurate, convenient, dependable 
@ light visible from all sides 
@ 5 year written guarantee 

An invaluable aid for teachers, students, 
performers. Write for our booklet. 


FRANZ MFG. CO. 


53 Wallace St. New Haven. Conn. 
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Eleanor Hale Wilson, of Seattle, 


the newly-elected president of Mu Phi 


Epsilon national music sorority. Forn 
erly vice-president of the organizatioi 
Mrs. Wilson was elevated to the presi 


dency during the fiftieth anniversar 


convention in Salt Lake City. 
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Choral Singing 


By TRAVIS SHELTON 


Southern Method’st Univers ty 


Edtor’s Note: This is the second in a series of 
wwe articles on Choral Singing. The author 
holds three degrees—the B.A. from Birmingham- 
southern, the M.A. from Peabody, and _ the 
ca.D. from Columbia U. He has served as 
choral chairman of the Alabama Music Educa- 
tion Association, as president of AMEA, and as 
an active choral clinician and adjudicator 
throughout the South. Presently, he is associ- 
ate professor of music education and director of 
the choral union at SMU. 

Catching and projecting the mood 
and spirit of the song are very import- 
ant factors in good singing. In my 
way of thinking, the mood of a song is 
of utmost importance. Singers must 
‘look like the mus- 
ic’ before its mes- 
age is really effec- 
tive. Far too many a 
young singers main- 
tain a sameness of 
facial expression on 
all the songs. Lack 
of good facial 
expression on the , 
faces of the chor- 





SHELTON 


isters can negate an 

otherwise good performance. An alive 
face has a direct effect on tone quality. 
Facial expression should change with 
the mood of the song. No age group is 
subject to more variety of emotions, or 
ismore able to express them than is the 
junior or senior high school boy or 
girl. Their faces can come alive, and 
will, if the director can communicate to 
them the meaning of the song. Too of- 
ten, there is a lack-lustre, stolid expres- 
sion on the faces of the singers. Again, 


I repeat, always “look like the music!” 

Range is not a great problem for 
high school singers. Of course, young 
tenors develop slowly, but they develop 
just the same. The paucity of tenors is 
not a reality. There are plenty of 
tenors. Our fault is an inability to spot 
them and develop them. In clinics and 
contests I find tenors singing baritone 
Since their range seems limited, it seems 
feasible to place them on a lower part 
but this will always insure a shortage of 
tenors. An experienced director, by 
testing, can discover if the young voice 
is of tenor quality. He should then en- 
courage the boy to sing in the tenor sec- 
tion and begin to develop his upper 
range. 

Basses develop a good range with lit- 
tle difficulty. Sopranos and altos real- 
ly offer very few problems as to range. 
There is very little difference in the 
range of sopranos and altos at this 
age. Most any alto section can be vo- 
calized up to high “C” with little diffi- 
culty. It has been facetiously stated 
that a high school alto is “really just a 
soprano who can read music.” The 
quality of the voice is different, but 
there is very little difference in the 
range, provided the voices are developed 
throughout their entire registers. 

The average good high school choir 
should be able to handle a range of 
low E flat in the bass to high C in the 
soprano, with several voices able to 
sing notes higher and lower. This 
range is ample for most anything which 
a choir might sing. 


Range also points up intonation prob- 
lems. A great deal has been written 
about faulty intonation and its cure. | 


(Continued on next page) 


CLASSIFIED MUSIC DEALERS DIRECTORY 


“Whatever Your Music Needs, You'll Find Them In The Classified” 


ABILENE 


McDANIEL MUSIC COMPANY -- “A Complete 
Music Service”, 1175 North 2nd Street. Com- 
plete and modern stock of all sheet music and 
teaching materials--Piano, Organ, Vocal, Choral, 
Orchestra and Band. Courteous and Efficient 
Service. Band Instruments--BALDWIN Pianos 
and Organs-Acrosonic Pianos. | 


CALDWELL MUSIC COMPANY, 221 Grape St.— 
Conn, King, LeBlanc, Selmer, Armstrong, W.F.L. 
Band and Choral Music. Steinway, Everett, 
Yabie Nelson Pianos, Hammond Organs. Com- 
blete repair service. 


BROWNWOOD 


KI).\G MUSIC CO., 409 Center Ave., Brownwood, 
Te> as.—Baldwin Pianos - Organs - Band Instru- 
mets, 


| 
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FORT WORTH 


THE CONN MUSIC CO., 310 Main St., King 
Band Instruments; Cartier-Buffet Clarinets; 
“BAND MUSIC” Gibson Guitars. (A Complete 
Music Service). 


LUBBOCK 


ADAIR MUSIC CO., 1207 Main Street, Baldwin 
Acrosonic Pianos, Organs, Complete Line of 
Band Instruments, Sheet Music. Most Complete 
Line on the South Plains. 


ODESSA 


L'ALLEGRO GALLERIES, 1507 N. Alleghaney, 
Odessa, Texas, Phone No. 7-5669. Mrs. R. B. 
Curry, Co-owner. 
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The wide acceptance of A Singing 
.. + Chil- 


dren who use these song books 


School continues to grow 


continue to grow in their musical 
understanding and in their mastery 
of musical skills. The reasons are 


inherent in the books themselves: 
@ Lasting qualities of music and text. 


@ Appeal to childhood. 


@ Planned correlations with the world 
in which we live. 


@ Provision for musical activities -- 
things to do -- which encourage par- 
ticipation and speed the learning 
process. 


@ Many practical and comprehensive 
teaching aids, including an album of 
RCA Victor records for every book 
in the series. 


New! 
SONGS TO PLAY 


Another 
A Singing School . . 


teaching aid for use with 
. To help the class- 
teacher improve her 


room working 


knowledge of the piano keyboard. 


C. C. BIRCHARD 


& Company 


285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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have never found intonation a problem 
in my choirs. Most intonation problems 
spring from faulty tone production and 


just plain lazy singing. If great care 
has been given in teaching young sing- 
ers to have a correct aural conception of 
pitch; if tone is produced easily and 
freely; and if youngsters maintain good 
posture and sing with live faces, inton- 
ation ceases to be a major problem. 
These voices might sharp a bit if the 
singers are overly enthusiastic, but 
rarely will they flat. 


Certainly no choir can gain first divi- 
sion by consistently singing off pitch. 
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Time spent in carefal listening and 
chord tuning will pay rich dividends, 
provided the choir member can be made 
to see their value in good choral sing- 


j ia 
ing. 


Balance, another factor in a good 
choir, is not hard to achieve. It simply 
means having enough voice strength on 
each part to bring a rich, diffused, bal- 
anced, and harmonic sound from the 
choir. Many choirs are over-balanced 
with sopranos and are weak in the tenor 
section. This need not be. The tenor 
problem has been discussed. To streng- 


then the tenor section in case of real 
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The royal 
family 
of band 


instruments 
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shortage, I see nothing wrong vo: ill; 
or in any other way in adding some |oy 
altos to the first tenor line. If | ies 
altos are not required to sing b |oy 
their range, and if they are prod ing 
the notes correctly, there can be pn 
harm done vocally. The quality — 
little different that the over-all ¢ ‘ec 
The real m 
would be in having these alto voices ing 


all the This 


necessarily harm the voice, but w uld 


is changed but little. 


tenor time. would not 
lessen the potentiality of developin the 


upper range of these voices. 


and ‘irst 
ob- 


lems in divisi music. This need not be 


Lack of second sopranos 


altos quite often offers balance | 


Given an opportunity and commenda- 
tion a soprano and alto with good ear: 
can master the second soprano and [irst 
alto parts, and will really prefer to sing 
these inside parts. 

As a usual thing, a choir needs more 
The 


clarity and brilliance of the high voices 


lower voices than higher ones. 


tend to carry better than the lower. A 
skillful director can often do wonders 
in balancing a chorus with few voices 
by choosing the voices correctly and 
getting the weaker parts centrally |lo- 


cated and close to the front. 





EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITS 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church music. 
The facilities in building 
and equipment 
the the 


has national recognition. 


are of 


finest; faculty 


For details address 


T. Smith McCorkle, 


Dean 
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Blend is a very subtle thing. It is 
inex! icably tied up with tone. A close 
adhe: ence to a unanimity of vowel color 
isneessary. A tone that has arch and 
focus will blend well. A forward, pro- 
ecte’ tone employs the vibrations of 
the frontal face bone structure, espe- 
iall) around the mouth and nose. This 
isthe reason a nasal tone tends to blend. 
iIthough the tone quality is unpleasant. 
{ very important part of getting voices 
to blend is to have them listen, listen, 
listen! This one dictum would cure 
most of the ills of choral singing. A 
choir member must learn to listen and 
listen correctly. Then, too, members of 
a choir must sing together a great deal 
n order to get the “feel”. It is a feeling 
of oneness. Good string and_ vocal 
quartets always have it. 


A weakness found in many choirs is 
an inability to phrase correctly. Phras- 
ing is one of the most wonderful things 
inmusic. A beautifully controlled and 
well spun phrase can make a judge 
pause in his writing and just listen. It 
can make him tend to forget a previous 
ragged attack or a slightly untuned 
chord. 


Phrasing is determined by the text 
and the structure of the music. Many 
choral directors phrase only by the text. 
Of course, if the music is really good, 
the text will have a close correlation to 
the music structure, but quite often, the 
text will indicate a complete phrase 
when the music does not. One must 
decide which is the more important. If 
there is little correlation between the 
text and the music, don’t use the music! 


A musical phrase is from cadence to 
cadence. From the beginning of a 
song, tension is set up in the melody 
and in the sequence of chords. This 
tension is really never fully relieved 
until the perfect authentic cadence is 
heard. This means that the phrases 
surge towards the cadences, relieved 
briefly with half cadences, plagal ca- 
dences and occasionally by a deceptive 
cadence. This indicates that choir sing- 
ers must be made aware not only of the 
text, but also the structure of the music. 
This is an excellent way to begin the 
leaching of theory to students. 


Since text has been mentioned, per- 
hap: a brief discussion of diction would 
A great deal 
has been written about diction; there is 
wid spread knowledge in knowing how 
to gt good diction. Yet it still remains 
one of the weakest things in choral 
sinysing today. Most bad diction is a 
resi lt of careless, sloppy singing. Oc- 
tas onally, in some sections of the 
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country, colloquialisms of speech will 
creep into the diction of the singers. A 
choral director would do well to follow 
the pronunciation of the dictionary, 
sometimes with slight variations for 
tonal purposes. 


Good diction depends on good pro- 
nunciation and enunciation. Good pro- 
nunciation employs correct syllable 
stress and vowel usage. Good enuncia- 
tion depends on correct articulation, the 
use of the articulatory muscles, princi- 
pally the lips and the tongue. Many 
choirs show a weakness in the use of 


diphthongs and pitch or singing conson- 
ants, such as 1, m, n, ng, v and z. Final 
consonants are oftentimes non-existent. 
One outstanding choral man in the 
country states this fact in this manner: 
“The weakest thing in the choirs of 
America today is that they do not finish 
their words.” Once vowels, syllable 
stress, diphthongs and consonants are 
put together, they must be cemented to- 
gether by rhythmic precision in their 
articulation. Quite often, it is neces- 
sary to exaggerate diction so that the 


(Continued on next page) 
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part« to the different instruments. 


No. 1 Bugle Boy 
No. 2 Hi-Le Hi-Lo 


No. 3 Barn Dance 

No. 4 My Bonnie 

No. 5 Bethesda H. S. March 
No. 6 Augustine 

No. 7 Old 101, March 

No. 8 Dog Gone 

No. 9 Home On The Range 
No. 10 Saguaro (Giant Cactus) 
No. 11 Man On The Flying 


Trapeze 

No. 12 Little Brown Jug 

No. 13. Andantino--F. H. Lemare 

No. 14 Pep-Er-Up, March 

No. 15 Bicycle Built For Two 

No. 16 A Merry Life 

No. 17 Sailing 

No. 18 Old McDonald 

No. 19 The Band Played On 

No. 20 Gold and Silver, Waltz 

No. 21 O-LE-O, March 

No. 22 I’ve Been Working On 
The Railroad 

No. 23 Good Night Ladies 

No. 24 Oh Susanna 

No. 25 Bell Of Chicago, March 

No. 26 RE-HI 

No. 27 She May Have Seen 
Better Days 





HARMONIZED 


REST PATTERNS 
by Grover C. Yaus 


These 54 Harmonized R~-t Period< are 100% class material, and are arranged in a 
manner that could be classified as 54 Musical Jig Saw Puzzles. The melodies are broken 
inte pieces ranging in size from one count to four measures each, and assigned as solo 





54 





To rebuild thoce broken melodies will require correct counting, and strict rhythmical 
preci*ion playing, which will present a challenge to the individual players, as those solo 
parts are not marked solo in the book, but each solo part is PRECEDED with various rest 
pattcrns, called HARMONIZED REST PATTERNS. 


CONTENTS 


No. 28 Get In and Get Out, Stop 
March 

No. 29 A Little Bit of Irish 

No. 30 Bess and I, Waltz 

No. 31 Hinky Dinky Parley Voo 

No. 32 Listen To The Mocking 
Bird 

No. 33. The Old Oaken Bucket 

No. 34 Old Mt. Hope, Waltz 

No. 35 Our Director, Stop March 

No. 36 Liza Jane 

No. 37 The Old Grey Mare 

No. 38 Lullaby 

No. 39 Seven Falls, Waltz 

No. 40 Whoop-Er-Up, March 

No. 41 The Road Show Selection 

No. 42 Oh Dem Golden Slippers 

No. 43 Wilson H.S. March 

No. 44 Thunderer March, Part I 

No. 45 Jolly Coppersmith, March 

No. 46 Ajo ‘(Ah-Ho) 

No. 47 Frangesa, March 

No. 48 American Patrol 

No. 49 Thunderer March, Part 2 

No. 50 The Old Minstrel Band 
On Parade 


No. 51 Slo-Pok 

No. 52 La Cucaracha 

No. 53 Liberty Bell, March 
No. 54 Spirit Of Old Rayen, 


March 


Published For All Band Instruments 
Send For A FREE Conductor Book 


Rockville Center 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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woids will be clear to the audience. 

This is a new thought to many. 
Words are important, and should be 
heard, but this is not the entire story. 
Words can be printed on the program. 
\ very important factor about diction 
is that it determines the stvle and char- 
acter of the music. and is the main ex- 
ponent of getting rhythmic precision in 
the singing. 

The importance of rhythmic precision 
in diction has been noted. This brings 
up the subject of rhythm. Since music 
is made up of arrangement of tonal and 
rhythmic patterns, one can easily un- 
derstand the importance of rhythm. 
Rhythm is fundamental in music. A 
ood choir can be trained to sing with 
the rhythmic precision of a symphony 
orchestra. This takes hard work and a 
precision of training that goes beyond 
the scope of this article. Suffice it to 
say, that rhythm patterns must be mas- 
tered. They must be performed accur- 
ately and precisely. This does not in- 
dicate that there is no give and take in 
rhythm. 
fective. 


Rubato is sometimes very ef- 
Rhythm is subject to subtle 
variations within the phrase line. There 
is nothing more deadly than the “gospel 
four square singing”. Still, however. 
rhythmic patterns must be performed 
clearly and simultaneously by the sing- 
ers in the choir. Rhythm breathes life 
and movement in music. 

Good rhythm also implies accuracy 
in attacks and releases. To get a good. 
clean attack, all singers in a choir must 
be physically and mentally ready for 
the first impact of sound. The director’s 
preparatory beat will determine the 
tempo, and his first beat must be clear 
and decisive. A choir can easily be 
trained to attack at the bottom or im- 
pulse of the director's beat. Releases 
are made like attacks. They are con- 
trolled by the director and take the 
same mental and physical alertness on 
the part of the singers. 

Toscanini has said that he can tell a 
fine, instinctive musician by his use of 
tempo. Whether this is true or not, it 
does indicate the importance that tempo 
has for fine musicians. Young singers. 
with all their energy and enthusiasm. 
are apt to allow tempo to get out of 
hand at times. Tempo can easily be 
rushed, and often is. This is particu- 
larly true when singing the faster notes, 
eighths and sixteenths. When this hap- 
pens, the song usually falls to pieces. 
Choirs must be trained to hold a steady 
tempo. Steadiness of tempo is particu- 
larly important in contrapuntal singing 

Perhaps the most widespread weak- 
ness which I find in high school choral 
singing is lack of style in performance. 
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This is always the fault of the director. 
Style implies a fine knowledge of music 
literature, especially choral literature 
For example, if one is performing a 
motet from the Baroque period, one 
should familiarize himself with the 
style of this period. This can be done 
by reading a great deal about the his- 
tory of music and art of the period, and 
by listening to much music from this 
particular period. There are many good 
history of music books, and a wealth of 
music recorded by musicians who are 
thoroughly familiar with the style. 
The style of Palestrina’s Adoremus Te 
is very different from the style of 
Beethoven’s or Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus. The graceful, florid style of 
Mozart and Haydn should sound quite 
different from the choral music of the 
Russian school. Even jazz music is 
performed quite badly at times because 
of a lack of thorough knowledge of the 
style. I have heard choirs sing Bortni- 
ansky’s Cherubim Song No. 7, Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus and Skip to Ma Lou, 
Vy Darlin’ when singers would look 
alike and sound alike on all of them! 
This should not happen. Every choral 
director should become thoroughly 
familiar with the style of the 
which he is conducting. 


music 
Furthermore. 
he should impart an understanding of 
the style to his singers. 

Finally, a choir might perform we!! 
all these factors which have been dis- 
cussed and still not be a superior choir. 
Over and beyond all these necessary in- 
gredients lies the necessity of sensitive 
interpretation. It means an imaginative 
use of all these ingredients. It means 
more than that. It means trying to re- 
trace the path of the composers’ ideas 
to get his intentions. It implies that in- 
tangible sense of artistry that establishes 
supreme communication between the 
singers and the listeners. It causes the 
singers to forget themselves and _ lose 
themselves in the mood of the song. It 
causes the listener to forget time and 
space. It causes the adjudicator to stop 
writing and becom? another spellbound 
listener. This feeling for interpreta- 
tion explores the range of dynamics It 
makes the music come alive and becomes 
an expressive art. 

To make the most of his interpretative 
powers, a director must have a fine 
sense of musicianship, and must have 
the ability to impart this musicianship 
to his singers. He must have a great 
deal of imagination. There is far too 
little imaginative singing. 

Sometmes, however, 
runs riot. It must be controlled like 
anything else. Occasionally, directors 
employ vocal effects that detract rather 


imagination 
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than help. Once | heard a vocal et 
on the word “fire” that made me 
like calling out the fire engines. 

breeze stirred by the explosive 
would have blown out all the can 
in Liberace’s Candelabra. A good 
icy to follow is: Never use a voca 
fect that is not inherent in the musi 


There you have it. A careful at 
tion to all these factors should 
your choir a first division rating { 
any group of judges in the country 
is not the entire story, but it tends 
cover the factors in which most ch 
of my experience have shown defi 
weaknesses. To do all this well Sou 
like a big job. It is. It sounds 
hard work, and it is. But it is 1 
mately worthwhile Choral singing 
the United States has made tremend 
advances during the last several years. 
There was a time when fine concert 
choirs of colleges could travel profit. 
ably throughout the country. That time 
has about passed. Every town and 
hamlet can produce high school choirs 
that sing almost as well and sometimes 
better. 


Want to make first division? It can 
be done. It has been done. When the 
joy of singing beautiful music beauti- 
fully becomes more important than get- 
ting a “superior” rating, then first div- 
ision will become a reality. 





FINE HANDMADE VIOLINS 
Made by V. J. TKAC, Violin Maker 


Old Violins Repaired, Restored and 
Adjusted with skill and care. 
All Bows rehaired. Write or pay me a 
visit — over 20 years experience.. 
Vv. J. TKAC, VIOLIN MAKER, DEALER, 
Phone CA 4-2118 
422 Cass Ave. San Antonio 4, Texas 
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The most complete and 
finest selection of style: 
and all-wool Fabrics in the 
U.S.A. 
Why worry about detail 
let our experts help pla 
your new Uniforms. W 
have had over 70 years o 
experience, 

Swank style, correct fit 
prompt delivery, reasonabl: 
prices. 

Write for colorfully _ illus 
trated Catalog, sample 
fabrics and prices. No ob 
ligation. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. | 
: 


America’s Foremost Uniform Makers 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 

Le W. Peterson, executive secretary 
of tre Mid-West National Band Clinic, 
has disclosed that eight of the nation’s 
top bands, as well as 17 vital instru- 
mental clinics, a style show and display 
of band uniforms, and a free grand 
finale luncheon all will be featured 
December 15-18 at the annual clinic 
in Chicago. The clinic, which is free to 
everyone, is expected to attract more 
than 4,000 persons. 


% % * * 


The new school year has been marked 
by the greatest rush in history of stu- 
djents to musical organizations, the 
\merican Music Conference r-ports. Dr. 
lohn C. Kendel, AMC vice-president. 
estimates that more than 7,250,000 
youngst»rs are learning to play musical 
instruments or are participating in bands 
and orchestras this year. This is an 
‘nerease of about 250,000 over the past 

A 
year. 


* % * 7 


“Music Education In Action” is the 
title of a new text written by Russell V. 
Morgan and Hazel Nohavec Morgan for 
all teachers of music. Published by the 


Neil A. Kjos Music Company, of Chica- 


f 


| v0, the book is the outgrowth of a com- 


bined experience of many years in all 
phases of school music by the authors. 
lt is intended for those who desire to 
help boys and girls to have a satisfac- 
tory contact with an understanding of 
music as they proceed from the kinder- 
garten through the elementary grades 
and through junior and senior high 
school. 


James Mathis, 20-year-old Dallas 
pianist who is a student at the Julliard 
School of Music in New York, is the 
winner of the Kosciuszko Foundation’s 
fifth annual Chopin scholarship. The 
awerd of $1,000 was announced by Dr. 
Stephen P. Mizwa. president of the 
‘oundation. 


lanna Butler, of Chicago, has recent- 
ly completed her fiftieth year as a voice 
ins'ructor, Eleanor Long reports. Ma- 
dame Butler, a coloratura, studied in 
Germany, France, and England, and has 
appeared with many of the leading sym- 
phony orchestras. Miss Long this past 
ver had scholarship lessons twice a 
week with Madame Butler. 



























TEXAS YOUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Workshop On Tour.—The Texas Youth Symphony 
Orchestra ready for concert in Corpus Christi, Texas. On the stage of Miller High School Auditor- 
ium. In background at left (left to right) Louis Kromminga, Dr. Paul Barbuto, Howard F. Webb 









H ow’d you do? Why gee, fella, she 
{ thinks you did just powerfully 
wonderful. And besides, she wasn’t 





listening real close. She was counting 
those freckles. And thinking about tal- 
ent. How so often it’s the special gift of 
er , some kid whose only wealth is the gold 


in his hair. And that approving smile? 
~ Most successful 


If you could read lips like you read your 
school directors notes you’d know this smile is very spe- 
— cial--something reserved for a talented 
: ein t& kid with summer-beaten shoes and a 
patch on the knee. Miss Smith, you see, 
knows some about patches, too. Most of 
her gold is in her heart. 
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* Educational Music Bureau, Inc., $0 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL 


Vocal music for choruses, operetias and cantatas « 
Text books and literature « Band and orchestra music ¢ Instrumental solo and ensemble music « Instru- 
mental methods « A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for music education. 
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b RECORD MANUFACTURING 3 7 
z Complete Service Under One Roof an 
Ee | me 
‘ / qué 
| TANNER ‘N’ TEXAS a cia 
e Tel. P 2-8072 z By B. M. BAKKEGARD . 
be 1314 N. Brazos San Antonio, Texas ) The University of T exas tha 
| ; lic 
(Editor's Note: This is the second in a , . 
TNT — TNT — TNT — TNT — TNT — TNT — TNT — TNT — TNT — TNT gg tore asticlen on the alstery ct een ete th 
tion in Texas Sta 
MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE By 1880 things were looking | tte; the 
WINE ARTS CONSERVATORY for public education in the State. The J ™ 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music government was back in the han s of atet 
é Texas Associatio sic Sc s aan . . a 
ee ae Se the citizens and public sentiment was J °* 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music = aS ? . 1 as nee si01 
Mdunaiion. Westuins of Avie dears wits 0 esnten in haan’ Shucte. Kéanien meee growing in favor of local tax sup port. a 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, lt was al this time that many inde end. " 
Piano Ensemble. ent school districts gammy ado! 
For Further Infomation, Address Dr. A. C. Gettys, Acting President, Belton, Texas were organized, and with 
GILBERT SPECTOR, M.M., Director ‘t was in these the | 





duct 
to th 
coul 


schools that public 
school music began 


AUSTIN COLLEGE to take root. 





The early inde- T 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC y 
pendent elementary edu 
A Christian Liberal Arts Ceil-ge, fully accredited, serving Texas and the Southwest . . 
for over a century. Music Ma‘or on the A.B. degree. Excellent training in the fields of s¢ hool courses of men 
Theory, Music History and Lit rature and the Applied subjects. Member of Texas Asso- study suggest that deve 
ciation of Music Schools. > oo ° 
: : o ‘eee - music be taught in EDI 
Francis H. Mitchell, B.M., M.A., Chairman conjunction with BAKKEGARD Apr 


Sherman. Texas calisthenics in the primary grades and § met 


physical culture in the grammar grades. § ama 
No music books were listed; however. § mor 


Southern Methodist University general course content was usually out: B stip 
School Of Music lined for each elementary grade. The § for 











Pte: early county schools made little provi- § that 

Large Distinguished Faculty ° P 7 . a . 
Extensive Performance and Practice Teaching sion for music other than listing it a § yea 
Undergraduate and Graduate Degree Curriculums one of the activities acceptable for and 
Address Inquiries to Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean “Opening Exercises”. TE) 








Dallas 5, Texas ol TIO 

i _ About 1890 a few school adminis- 1 
trators recognized that there was 

due 


. , ‘ a idine snecial ain fon 
Oklahoma City University School of Music ae Oe ee See, ee ran 


classroom teachers. Since instrumenta 











»mbe National Associ: t Schools of Music ; C 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music music had not found its way into the on 
B.M. and B.A. degrees in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Pedagogy of Applied Music curriculum at this time. all the musi hos 
Instrumental and Vocal Education, and Church Music super visors were vocal specialists. At i 
es ee ee ee eee ome = he. Cees Die, Deen about this same time, the school author - 
ities began to realize that graduation B P'° 
exercises could be made more interest: ot 
. ° . . . OLLe 

ing if various musical selections wert 
FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 5 Rec 


included in the graduation program. 


ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY and out of this need grew a few organ § "" 


Offers Excellent Training in: ized high school choral ensembles and § ™' 

Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice later orchestras. The entire secondary § “““ 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments school music program continued to bk Fe ° 

. an after-school, non-credit, extra-cur- § “° 

Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. na bape sare or 

Director Department of Music ricular activity. st 

SU 

San Antonio, T , ; : ee 

i signa The public school instrumental music § cig 





program had its beginnings in the § na 


school orchestra and not in the band 
TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE While several of the early schoo! or 
Fort Worth, Texas % 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M., , 
Chalemen Divieten of Fine Acm were small, balance was poor, and thr 
director was usually a_ staff men be: 





chestras date from the turn of the cen- 
tury, these orchestras today would 





hardly be worthy of the name. ‘The 
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wit’ an interest in music, but often with 
no pecial musical training From these 
me: zer beginnings. however, the instru- 
mei tal music program was to flourish a 
qua ter century later. 

was not until after World War I 
tha’ bands found their way into the pub- 


lic -chools. It must not be assumed that 
there were no bands of any kind in the 
Stale before this time for such was not 
the case. On the contrary, every com- 
munity of any consequence had its am- 
ateur band made up of ex-army and 
ex-circus musicians, available profes- 
sional musicians, and other adult male 
citizens of the community. Women and 
adolescents were not permitted to play 
with these early community bands for 
the men did not wish to have their con- 
duct restricted; also, it had not occurred 
to them that women and school students 
could learn to play wind instruments. 

The most productive period of music 
education in Texas, especially instru- 
mental music, is closely linked with the 
development of the TEXAS MUSIC 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION. In 
April of 1920 a group of band directors 
met at Waxahachie to promote a state 
amateur band meet in order to create 
more interest in band work. This group 
stipulated that prizes were to be offered 
for the best band in each group and 
that a host city was to be selected each 
year. The group drew a constitution 
and by-laws and adopted the name 
TEXAS BANDMASTERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The contest idea caught on rapidly 
due to the large cash prizes, which often 
ran into five figures. Chambers of 
Commerce began vying to become the 
host city because of the trade and pres. 
tige associated with the contests. 
Through the practice of “importing” 
professional musicians, the bands began 
to lose much of their amateur spirit and 
often much bitter wrangling resulted. 
Regulations were drawn up to limit the 
number of “professional” players per- 
mitted to take part in the contest, but 
such rules were difficult to enforce. 

Many of the bandsmen of the State 

- beginning to find employment and 
greater security in the public school in- 
rumental field, and by 1925 the Asso- 
ciation found it desirable to change its 


name to TEXAS BAND TEACHERS’ 


Ss 


a 


} ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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ROZANCE 
SCHOOL OF ACCORDION 


313 N. St. Mary’s, San Antonio, Tex. 


(Member of the Accordion Teachers 
Guild, International) 








The first step 


toward recognizing 





public school music as an accredited : — 

a | bs 5 % | zd w ae Piano, Theory, Music Appreciation 
school su ject rat ler than as an extra- St. Mary’s Hall 117 E. French 
curricular activiity was taken in 1926 San Antonio, Texas 


through a motion requesting the presi- 
(Continued on next page) 





Mrs. LaRue L. Conlon 








Miss Volina Powers, Voice 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO REGISTRAR SAN ANTONIO 3, TEXAS 


Incarnate Word College Music Department 


Offers Specialized Training in Voice, Instruments, Piano, Theory 
and Preparation for a Professional Career. 


ARTIST TEACHERS 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, Violin 











276. 
478. 
552. 
596. 
642. 
658. 
685. 
713. 
730. 
768. 


376. 
428. 
464. 


480. 
486. 
555. 
607. 
621. 
634. 
649. 
670. 
678. 


696. 
707. 
709. 
738. 


Full Band 11.00 


Your impressive response has made it possible 


for us to add further items in our 


CHAPPELL’S ARMY JOURNAL 


ROMAN CARNIVAL OVERTURE ...... . Berlioz 
A CHILDREN’S OVERTURE . Quilter 
THE THREE BEARS . Coates 
A MANX RHAPSODY Wood 


SELECTION OF TSCHAIKOWSKY WALTZES Tschaikowsky 


THE GREAT WALTZ—Selection Strauss 
NAME DAY OVERTURE Beethoven 
TRUMPET OVERTURE . Mendelssohn 


MINUETTO and FINALE from Symphony b No. 1 in Eb, Haydn 
PINEAPPLE POLL . Sullivan 


AND IN CASE YOU HAVE MISPLACED THE LISTING HERE ARE 


THE OTHERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


SWAN LAKE Ballet Suite .................. Tschaikowsky 
PRINCE IGOR Ballet Suite Be a Borodin 
GOOD FRIDAY MUSIC from PARSIFAL . Wagner 
FUNERAL MARCH from DUSK OF THE GODS Wagner 
FIFTH SYMPHONY Scherzo and Finale ___.. Beethoven 
FIFTH SYMPHONY Ist & 2nd Movements Beethoven 
A SOUTHERN RHAPSODY — VIRGINIA . Wood 
SY I i ciccnnneeevecs nina Coates 
THINGS TO COME — Selection _. Bliss 
FIRE OVER ENGLAND — Selection Addinsell 
A TRIP TO TOYTOWN Suite Ashley 
THE SEVEN SEAS MARCH Coates 


LOVE’S ENCHANTMENT (Trombone Solo and Band) Pryor 


CALLING ALL WORKERS MARCH Coates 
CONCERTO FOR CORNET AND BAND Wright 
WATER MUSIC Suite Handel 
ROYAL FIREWORKS Suite Handel 
CONCERTO FOR CORNET AND BAND Haydn 


Each of the above 


Conductor 1.00 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center — New York 20, N. Y. 


Extra Parts .50 
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dent of the Association to investigate the such a course of study was forthcoming 
possibilities of giving credit for school and two units of credit for four years of 
band participation. The State Depart- high school music study was accepted. 
ment of Education was reluctant to About this same time most colleges 
rant such credit, chiefly on the grounds throughout the State began allowing, 
that there was no graded course of two music credits toward college en- 


study in instrumental music.! By 1935 _ trance. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 











AN HONEST VIOLIN 
7 SOLD AT AN HONEST PRICE 


Strings are the thing! 


Student orchestras built around new group 
teaching techniques and methods are 
the featured activity of music education. 
Excellent quality instruments adjusted by 
violin craftsmen are a basic necessity to 
successful string programs. 


Select Roth Violins, Violas and Cellos... 
registered quality you can depend upon! 





‘ROTH 
Certified Reproductions! 


Artistic workmanship, precise graduations 
and the very finest of selected woods 
have distinguished Ernst Heinrich Roth 
reproductions for over 150 years. Roth 
registered quality is augmented with expert 
shop adjustment by master violin makers 
so that every playing detail conforms to all 
MENC specifications. Only available 
through Music Dealers . . . send for your 
copy of String Teachers Manual No. 2 and 
other educational material today! 






SCHERL & ROTH, INC. - 1729 Superior * Cleveland, Ohio 
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The music educators of the Asso ‘ja. 
tion recognized many of the weakne ses 
inherent in the cash prize contest ind 
the need to include younger music ans 
in the contest. In 1927 it was voted hat 
all cash prizes be eliminated from « ‘{i- 
cial contests and that classificatio 
established for high school, college. 
orphan home bands. Within a year 
number of high school bands ente: ng 
the contest outnumbered all other c! << 
ifications It was becoming increasi 
evident that municipal bands were : ip- 
idly being replaced by the high sch 50] 
band program. Even the school adr. ip- 
istrators throughout the State were be- 
coming enthusiastic about the band 
movement as evidenced by the appear- 
ance of an Association sponsored All- 
State Band at the 1932 TSTA meetine 
in Fort Worth 


The first fifteen years of the Ass« 
tion’s activities were focused entirely or 
band. Although the public school 
choral program continued to grow with- 
out the active support of the bandsmen. 
the orchestra program did not fare 
so well. Because of student and publi 
appeal of the band and higher salaries 
of band directors, many orchestra di- 
rectors turned to the band field. It soon 
became apparent that the band program 
was prospering at the expense of the 
orchestra. In order to give added 
strength to the public school string pro- 
gram, the orchestra directors were 
brought into the State organization in 
1935, and the name was changed to 
TEXAS STATE BAND AND ORCHES. 
TRA ASSOCIATION.? The family of 
high school music teachers was still not 
complete. By 1938 sufficient interes! 
had been shown by the high school vo- 
cal teachers to merit a division in the 
Association specifically organized to 
provide activities expressly connected 
with their work. It was at this tim 
that our Association assumed the nam 
TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION and adopted the motto, “lor 
Better Music Education in Texas”.* In 
1950 the elementary division was cre- 
ated and the Association opened _ its 
membership to all public school teach- 
ers throughout the State. 


With the expanding public school 
music program grew the need for mor 
and better music teachers. The collewes 
responded to this need by establishing 
some of the finest music education + 
partments to be found anywhere in |e 





1. Ed. Note: N. J. Whitehurst, R. J. Dunn 

D. O. Wiley were the principal exponent 
“Credit for Band Work in the Schools”’. 

2. Ed Note: Otto Zoeller of San Antonio 

the principal exponent of this merger. 

3. Ed Note: Nell Parmley was the inspirat 
here. 
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na ion. The college music educators 
ha e taken an active part in the growth 
of the Association; however, they have 
ne er tried to dominate the activities of 
th Assoviation as colleges have in some 
st: es. Instead, there has alway been a 
w! olesome working relationship with 
th public school membership, as is evi- 
de ced by the formation of a college 
di ision in 1951.4 This move compl >ted 
thy professional circle of music educa- 
tion from the elementary through the 
duate school. 


1 


(he state and national music contests 
were extremely beneficial in promoting 
public school music. In certain in- 
stances, however, they tended to grow 
out-of-hand, and by 1941 there was con- 
siderable public sentiment regarding en- 
try into the national contest. Since 
competing schools were being seriously 
affected by music competition, it be- 
came necessary for the Texas Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to make 
an investigation of the situation.® The 
first major adjustment was the discon- 
tinuance of entry in the national con- 
test after 1941. The results of this 
movement became felt when the Inter- 
scholastic League was asked by the 
school administrative group to sponsor 
all public school music competition. 
Since 1946 the League, in cooperation 
with TMEA, has named music selection 
committees which meet annually for se- 
lecting contest music to be used in var- 
ious district competition-festivals. The 
extent to which the competition-festival 
movement has grown is exhibited by the 
large number of events and student par- 
ticipants. This past year there were 
2100 ensembles, 499 bands, 360 choirs, 
35 orchestras, and 6,000 soloists taking 
part in League-sponsored music activ- 
ities. 

Many of the activities of TMEA were 
curtailed during the period of World 
War II. Because of travel restrictions 
and shortages of material and person- 
nel, the convention clinics were discon- 
tinued for the duration. The yearly 
board meetings were continued but little 
could be accomplished. Music, how- 
ever, continued to serve the war effort 
in a way that no other school activiity 
could by helping to keep the morale of 
the home front on an even keel, by play- 
ine for bond drives, by entertaining the 
service personnel in camps and hospit- 
and by giving to the armed forces 
some of the finest young men and wom- 
in uniform. 


Since the War. music education has 





4. °<d Note: The late Dr. Clarence J. Best was 
th principal exponent and first College Div- 
isi n Chairman. 

5. Sd. Note: The great expense of long travel 
W the major cause of alarm. 
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experienced remarkable progress. Most 
of the music teachers who served with 
the armed forces or worked in the de- 
fense industries returned to the profes- 
sion, and our Association membership 
has grown steadily. The Convention- 
Clinic has grown in size and achieve- 
ment to the extent that the only limiting 
factor to future growth appears to be 
finding a host city capable of accommo- 
dating the large numbers of music stu- 
dents and teachers wishing to take part 
in the enterprise. State Fair Festival 
music activities continue to increase and 
exhibit the work of music education to 
countless thousands, many of whom 
otherwise would not become acquainted 
with the work of the profession. The 
music curriculum in the public schools 
is better than it has ever been. The 
quality of teacher preparation in the 
various teacher training institutions 
throughout the State is as fine as that 
of any in the nation. The passage of 
the Gilmer-Akin laws in 1949 has in- 
sured our teachers a minimum salary 
scale, has provided better equipment 
and more favorable working conditions, 
has given us a state music supervisor, 
and has guarant»ed every school young- 
ster in the State the opportunity for at 
least a minimum standard of education. 

So it is that music education during 
the past century has grown from a sin- 
gle part-time music teacher in one 
school system to several thousand full- 
time music teachers in more than 1800 
school systems of the State. While we 
have every reason to be proud of our 


(Continued on next page) 
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Musical Arts 
Conservatory 


(incorporated) 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 


1710 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 24 Graduate 
Specialists 


28 rooms for studios, offices and library. 
2 Recital Halls 


Guest artist instructors make periodic 
visits in fall, spring, summer. 


B.Mus., and B.F.A. Degree 


Member Texas Ass*n Music Schools 
Texas Education Agency 
Approved for GI training 


Catalog sent on request 
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Most Complete Music House 
Talks Turkey ! 


The music educator can find beau- 
tiful and unusual anthems for all 
holidays at Whittle’s. And since 
Thanksgiving is right at hand, here 
are just a few of the hymns you 
might like to place in the hands of 
your pupils: 
“Sing to the Lord of Harvest” 
by Healey Willan .... .20 


“Thankful People, Raise Your 
Song’’ by George Elvey . . .20 


“Praise, O Praise Our God & 
King” by 5. Drummond 
Ss 4 6-0 6-<« ae 


“We Thank Thee, 0 Father” 
by David Williams ... . .18 


“Hymn of Praise’’ by Earl 
Roland Larson. ..... .18 


“Thanksgiving Proclamation 
and Harvest Hymn’”’ by 
Henry Alford and George 
_ PPrerereerern 


(A new, expressive reading with 

magnificent choral background.) 
This sheet music for vocal and instru- 
mental is at your fingertips—in the 
Education Department of Whittle’s. 
Let Whittle’s work with you in plan- 
ning now for future festivals—Happy 
Holidays! 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm Street, Dallas 
111 North Bois d’Arc, Tyler 
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accomplishments, we dare not rest on 
the laurels of the past. Instead, we 
must continually look toward new op- 
portunities for future development. 
This we can do by becoming more active 
members of our Association on the lo- 


cal, district, state and national level. 


We need to fellow 


teachers and school authorities in order 


co-operate with 


to provide the most effective working 
formulas for our students and for our- 
selves. We 


harmony with our private music teach- 


need to work in closer 


ers, who are in the best position to de- 
velop individual talents. We need to 
encourage outstanding high school musi- 
cians to enter the profession so that our 
great tradition of music education may 
be preserved. By so doing we can most 
FOR 
EDUCATION IN 


effectively live 
BETTER 
TEXAS. 


up to our motto: 


MUSIC 


Selected Bibliography 
Eby, Frederick W., 
ment of 


“The Develop- 
New 


Education in Texas”, 





JUNIOR 
CHORAL 
COLLECTION 


Arranged by 
MERLE J. 


ISAAC 


Real favorites, Aloha, Blue-Tail Fly, Buffalo 


Gals, etc. 


. easy teaching for you. 


BLUES IN THE BAND — Del Baroni (U 1688) 
A tune that really swings. Takes the dullness out of everyday rehearsing. 


, arranged for Soprano, Alto, Alto- 
Tenor and Baritone. Lots of fun for the kids 


O 3880 
.60 a copy 


NEW BAND 


PUBLICATIONS 


Full Symp. 
3.50 5.25 
It starts 


nice and easy and gradually builds up to a rocking climax, making an average High 
School band sound like one of the big-name dance bands. 


STAND-BY MARCH — Castellucci 
From Cecil B. deMille'’s production 


(J 504) 
“The Greatest Show On Earth.” 


5.00 7.50 


Brilliant march 


by the conductor of the Capitol Record Symphonic Band. 


AZALEA TRAIL — Bennett (J 513) 


6.00 9.00 


Dave Bennett presents a sparkling and brilliant composition which portrays the wide 
variety and richness of color of the Azalea Trails of our Southland. 


MAKE WAY FOR MELODY — Metcalf (Fillmore 1556) 


1.50 


Just what the name implies. All parts are far more melodic than usual with the horns 


carrying a melodic part throughout. 
love to play. 


This is an audience pleaser your band will 


FREE! CATALOG OF 
CONTEST and FESTIVAL 


MATERIAL 


The result of many hours of research by the country's 


leading educators. 
chosen at least once by music educators’ 


Every work on this list has been 
state or 


national committees. Carefully graded and ready to 
be of invaluable assistance to you. Please send your 
teaching affiliation with your name and address to 


Dept. 


27 at address below. 
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of the Development of Music Education 
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ter’'s thesis, The University of Texas. 
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Ralph Leopold, of New York, this 
past season completed a long tour in 
which he presented concerts and also 
auditioned piano students. 
of the 
Guild of Piano Teachers, he 
Dallas, Orange, an¢ 
and Lake Charles, ‘a 
He heard more than 1100 students 
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National 


visited (al: 


under the auspices 


veston. Beaumont. 


Gilmer. Tex.. 
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Professional Directory 


AMARILLO 


GLI NN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A., Mus.D., 
president and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
C:nservatory. - 

HOF ®MAN, Robert E.—Pianist, Teacher. Avail- 
avie for concerts, clinics. Musical Arts Con- 
servatory, 1710 Tyler St. 

HEINY, Margaret—Pianist, teacher. Organ and 
Theory. 1503 Travis. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 
Theory, Musical Arts Conservatory, 1710 


er St. 
PATTEN, Lloyd—B.A., B.Mus., M.Mus., Prof. of 
Vo.ce, Amarillo College, Tenor-recital, ora- 
torio, radio opera. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 
Pieno Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 
BIGGERS, Mrs. J. A.—Progressive Series: Piano 
and Theory. 4907 Burnet Road. . 
FREELAND, Mrs. Davis—Teacher of Piano. 
1417 Palo Duro. ; 
GRISSOM, Marguerite—B.M. Teacher of Piano. 
ivi4 Newning Street. 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
rine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
STUMPF, Mrs. Clarence—Piano Studios, 501 W. 
30th St. 


BEAUMONT 
DEBNEY, Mrs. G. C.—Teacher of Piano. 2275 
Avenue D. 
HARNED, Jewell—Teacher of Piano and Har- 
mony, 2209 Calder. ae 
KENT Studios—Alice Kent, Violin; Rachel Kent, 
Piano. 2310 Calder. on 
LAMPRECHT, Mrs. Kurt—Teacher of Violin 
and Piano. 2240 Rusk. 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 
SIMMONS, Mrs. J. D.—Teacher of Piano and 
Organ. 2255 Long. 
WHITAKER, Anne—Teacher of Piano. 2575 
North. 
YOUNG, Mrs. J. H.—Teacher of Piano. 3248 
Brandon. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae—M.A., Mus.D., Professor of Mu- 
sic. Howard Payne College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


FLOYD, Robert—B.M., M.M., Teacher of Piano. 
University of Corpus Christi. a 

GAEDCKE, Anita Storrs—Teacher of Violin and 
Piano. Jr. High Orchestra. 1444 Eunice. 

GOFORTH, Mrs. Melvin—Teacher of Piano and 
Theory. 3978 Naples Street. 

HODGES, Laverne—Teacher of Harp, Del Mar 
College. 

MASTERS, Helen Jones—Teacher of Piano Or- 
gan, Tneory. 1001 Minnesota. 
MOELLERING, Otto —Teacher of Organ and 
Piano, Organist, First Presbyterian. 1622 
l4th St., Tel. 2-4439. 

ROBERTS, Mrs. C. H.—Teacher of Piano. 214 
Westgate. 


CUERO 


WENDTLAND, Wm. W.—B.A., M.A., B.M.E., 
D. Director, Instrumental Music, City 
Schools. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius 
Street, Ph. T-2986. 

BLASSINGAME, Betty Jean—Piano and Organ. 
Crganist, Tyler St. Methodist Church. 1402 W. 
'offerson St. 

BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School 
©! Music, Southern Methodist University. 

BROUNOFF, Zelman—Violin and Conducting. 

ss't. Conductor and Ass’t. Concertmaster, 
Dallas Symphony. Studio: Brook and Mays 
Bidg. 

CL FT, Lorelei Rapley— Piano and Theory. 

udio: 1109% Elm, Tel. RA 6629. 3017 Doug- 


las. Tel, JU 3350. 
CO8B, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods, 3521 
eornell Ave. 
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CRAMER, Bomar—Pianist, Full Teaching Sched- 
ule. Season 1954-55 P. O. Box 2297, Tel 
EMerson 1913. 

DE MOND, Armand—Teacher of Violin, Band 
Master of Forney High School. De Mond 
School of Music, 600% East Jefferson. 

ELSWORTH, Dr. A. Eugene—Theory, Sacred 
Music, SMU. Minister of- Music, East Dallas 
Christian Church. 6510 Northwood. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Class Piano; City Schools. Studios 301 
Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 
GROVE, Eloise Waltermire—Artist Teacher of 
Singing and Speech Arts. 7800 Kaywood 

Drive. 

GURSON, Regina—Concert Pianist-Teacher. Re- 
gina Gurson Trio. 501 W. 12th. 

HUTUAESUN, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session—Normal 
work: Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

McrPHERSON, Martha B.—Teacher of Piano- 
Wrogressive Series. 1423 Hollywood. 

MEAVWE, Ruth Norton—Teacher of Voice, SMU. 
vJis Marquette. 

MUNROE, Jeannette A.—Teacher of Piano. 4206 
Hawthorne, Tel. LO 1748. 

NEELY, G. Donald—Pianist and Teacher. 3121 
Fondren Drive. 

O’CONNOR Sannie Andrews—Voice, Member 
NATS. 3003 Stanford. 

O’REILLY, Mrs. Pat—Teacher of Piano, Presi- 
dent of DMTA, 807 Woodlawn Ave. 

POLK Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

SELWAY, Delia—Teacher of Piano and Theory. 
Lhevinne Technic. 4324 Congress. 

STARBIRD, Margaret P.—Teacher of Violin and 
Piano. 3916 Maryland. 

STEENSON, Eileen—Teacher of Piano. 3332 Am- 
herst, Tel. EM 5197. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Prof. of Piano, Southern 
Methodist University. 

WADDILL, Hugh—A.A.G.O. Teacher of Organ, 
1108 Elm. Tel. RA-5191, LO-6029. 

WALLACE, Kathleen—Teacher of Piano. 4140 
Hawthorne. 

WALSH Annette—Vocal Coach, Penthouse, Gulf 
States Building. 

WEBSTER, Richard—Piano, Organ, Accordion, 
Theory, Voice. Studio: 7719 Inwood Road 
near Lover’s Lane. Tel. EL-1139. 

WILLIAMS, Philip A.—Teacher of Violin, SMU 
4000 Marquette, Tel. EM 3153. 


DENTON 

EBERLY, J. Wilgus, Ph.D. — Pianist-Teacher- 
Conductor, Director, Department of Music, 
Texas State College for Women, Box 3865, 
TSCW Station. 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station. 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music, 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 801 Greenwood. 

McKINLEY, Frank—Director, A Cappella Choir, 
North Texas State College. 

MILLER, Russell—Teacher of Violin. Assistant 
paper of Music, North Texas State Col- 
ege. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus.D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano—Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” and “The Child 
Voice,” Texas State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Isabel—Concert Pianist Teacher, 
307 Normal Ave. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 
MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben—Teacher of Piano. 
6313 Weems Way. 
THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Montana St., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

MANCHESTER, Madeira—Teacher of Voice, Di- 
rector, Community Opera Workshop. 1014 W. 
Cannon Avenue. FO-7016. 
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MARTIN, Marian Douglas—Teacher of Piano 
1813 Western, Tel. SU 2802 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo 
logical Seminary. 

MORIARITY, Marguerite—Piano All Grades 
(Specializing, Pre-School, Beginners 1824 
Western Ave. Tel. PE 7637 

TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Directo: 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 

WHITE, Alicia Fenelon—Teacher of Piano. 731 
Samuels Ave. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Di 
rector Texas Music Teacher Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Pi », Musi 
cianship and Theory, 3325 Ave. O 


GONZALES 
BROWN-WYNKLE, Mary Helen—M Mus., Ed 
Music Therapist for Gonzales Warm Spring 
Foundation and for Ottine Elk Hospital for 
Crippled children. 931 St. Joseph Street 


HOUSTON 


ACTON, Edward—Piano. Dir. of Music, St 
Luke’s Methodist Church, 3471 Westheimer 
Tel. KE-1081. 

AGNEW, Mary Louise—B.M., M.M. Ed., Teacher 
of Singing, Musicology St. John’s School, 
Tel. KE 1633. 4013 Ela Lee Lane, Tel. JA 4098 

BOWN, Pearl Boyce—Pianist, Teacher, Com- 
poser. Associated Music Studios, 4618 Rand- 
wick. 

BOYD, Kathryn E.—Piano and Voice, 2323 
South Blvd. 

“ALL, Mrs. E. E.—Teacher of Piano and Voice, 
5312 Kolb. 

CASH, Mrs. Ruth D.—Piano and Organ, Ac 
companist. 5519 Hillman St., Tel. WO 4388 

CLARK, Mrs. W. C.—Teacher of Piano, 2727 
Talbot—West University Area, Tel. MA-9568 

COOPER, Mrs. W. J.—Teacher of Singing, 624 
Friar Tuck Lane 

CURRY, Ina Pearl—Teacher of Singing. 706 
Stuart. 

DECKER, Mrs. Earl—Piano and Theory. 5411 
Jackson. Tel. KE-7500 or JU-4032 

EVANS, Josef—Piano, Organ, Voice, 
quitt. 

FABRIGUZE, Lillie House—B.M., Piano, Theory 
Harmony. Normal Training Course for Teach 
ers; Former Faculty Member, Bush Conserv 
tory, Chicago. 1915 North Blvd., Tel. LI-9478 

GUNTER, Mrs. Thomas R.—Piano and Voic« 
1630 Harvard, Tel. UN-8973 


Q 


520 Col 


HALL, Arthur E.—Theory and Compositior 
Rice Institute and Sacred Heart Dominicar 
College. 

HARDY, Mr. Jack J.—Teacher of Piano. Hous 
ton Conservatory of Music, 3614 Montrose 


HIGGINBOTHAM, Mrs. O. F Teacher of 
Piano. 2607 Crocker, Tel. LI-9640. 

HUFFMASTER, Mrs. Hu T.—Teacher of Piano 
709 Marshall Street 

JOSSERAND, Mrs. Louis—Pianist and Teacher 
Beginners, Advanced Pupils, Special Courss 
for Piano Teachers Studios in River Oak 
and in Montrose. Tel. LI-0950 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano 
210 Marshal Ave. 

KESSLER, Eli Bjerkhoel—Teacher of Piano 
1244 W. Pierce 

KEVAN, G. Alex—F.T.C.L., AC.C.O., Organ, 
Piano, Theoretical Subjects 
Organist and Choir Director St. John Di 
vine Episcopal Church; Head of Music Dept., 
St. John’s School, 3415 Banbury Place 

LOWRY, Mrs. J. A.—Teacher of Piano. 6717 
Edloe. 

MAHR, Mrs. F. R.—Piano, Theory Harmon) 
Houston Chairman of NGPT. 3758 Maronea 

MILLER, Rebecca Friedman—Teacher of Pian 
1518 Blodgett. 

PALMER, Bill—Teacher of Accordion, Cx 
author “Palmer-Hughes Accordion Method 
4016 Bellaire Blvd 

RAEZER, Mrs. George H.—-Teacher of Piano 
305 Calhoun. 

SEDDON, Mrs. James T.—Piano and Orgar 
1622 Wheeler. 

SHERMAN, Mrs. Norman—B.S., L.T.C.L., Piano 
and Theory. Music Faculty, St. John’s Schoo 
Rt. 7, Box 973 

SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—D: 
Homer F. Springfield, President 

STERLING, Elliott Music Studio—Teacher of 
Piano and Band Instruments, 2410 Dunlavy 

STOVALL, Mrs. C. D.—Teacher of Piano. Roby: 
and Hans Barth Systems of Technic Te 
JU-4479, 1213 Willard St 
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STUBBLEFIELD, Mrs. W. A.—Teacher of Piano. 
Louise Robyn System. 1212 Bonnie Brae. 
TORRES, Albino—Pianist, Teacher, Orchestra. 

Tel. PR-9187. 1816% Richmond Ave. 
VAN NORT, Isabel—Piano, Composer of Stu- 
dent Compositions, 6502 Westchester. 


SAN ANTONIO 


CONLON, Mrs. LaRue—Past Pres.. SAMTA- 
TMTA. Piano-Theory. St. Mary’s Hall or 418 
Paseo Encinal. 

FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry Ave. 

GUINN, Mrs. John T.—Piano-Theory (NGPT) 15 
Rosemont Dr 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE-—Sister 
Lucy Marie, Director Department of Music. 

POWERS, Volina—Teacher of 
nate Word College. 

ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion teach- 
ers, Trinity University; Studio 2813 North 
St. Mary’s. 

SELLERS, Marion—Piano, 
Harmony. 120 Redwood. 

SPENCER, Becky Anne—Pianist, Teacher, Lec- 
turer, “Becky Spencer Adult Piano Classes.” 
129 Grant Ave., Alamo Heights. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St. 

Mary’s University. 

WARD, Ardis—B.M., M.M., Voice, Piano, Organ, 

Theory. 254 Montclair Ave. San _ Antonio 
Academy. 


Singing, Incar- 


Voice, Keyboard 


TYLER 

FERRELL, Mrs. H. Grady—Teacher of Piano 
& Theory, Progressive Series. 205 West Shaw. 

KILPATRICK, Katherine H.—Teacher of Piano 
and Theory. 426 South College. 

OVERLEESE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Nina H. 
Overleese, piano, theory. 628 South Bois d’ 
Are. 

TRULOVE, Jessie Deane—Mus.B., Mus.M., Art- 
ist Diploma. Pianist, Accompanist, Coach. 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Pedagogy. 217 
South Vine Ave 

WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—B.M., Teacher of 
Piano and Theory. 427 South Oakland. 


WACO 
KRUGER, Mrs. H. A.—Teacher of Piano. 720 


North 13th. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J.—Theory, Chairman Depart- 
ment of Music, Midwestern University. 

HENDERSON, Mrs. George T.—Teacher of 
Piano. 1816 Elizabeth. 

MAHAFFEY, Albert H.—Voice, 
Piano, 2149 Avenue G. 

PATTON, Mrs. Houston—Teacher of 
2149 Avenue F 


and Alta R., 


Piano. 


ALABAMA 


BELDEN, Lotta A.—Distributor of Color Symbol 
Rhythm Band _ Scores. 1509 S. 13th St., 
Birmingham. 

PALMAI-TENSER, Mme. Rose—Voice (Opera, 
Concert, Oratorio), Springhill College, Private 
Studio, 126 Houston St., Mobile 18. 


ARKANSAS 
BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of Singing, 
Fort Smith Junior College, Member National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smith. 


COLORADO 


Berton — Teacher of Singing, 
Music, University of Colorado, 


COFFIN, Dr 
School of 
Boulder. 


FLORIDA 


JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 2305 North 
Washington Avenue, Melbourne. 
WOOTTON, Charles F. — Theory-Piano-Voice- 
Choir, Sopchoppy. 


ILLINOIS 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University, De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 
INDIANA 
IVINS, Maurice and Anna Daze—Voice, Piano. 


Northern Indiana Conservatory, 509 W. Wash- 
ington, South Bend. 


IOWA 
SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, The- 
ory, Harmony, 1396 Beacon St., Brookline. 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Pianist-Teacher, 
Boston University College of Music. Private 
Studio, Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 

Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity, Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent, 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUGUERQUE 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis 
Walker Danfelser—B.M., M.A., President. 
Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway. 

HURLBUT, Irene—Progressive Series, Piano - 
Theory-Organ 615 Luna Dr., NW. 

JORDAN, Norma, School of Piano—Nat’l. Guild 
of Piano Teachers, 606 13th St., NW. 

KESTON, Morton J.—Ph.D., Psychology Dept., 
Univ. of New Mexico, Research and Publica- 
tions in Music Preference, Psychography and 
Psychological Aspects of Piano Teaching. 

LANGE, Hans—Mus.D., Conductor Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony Orchestra. 1113 Dartmouth, 


NE. 

RANDOLPH, Music Studios—Voice, Piano, Wind 
Instruments. Charles E. Brown, Director. 118 
Dartmouth Dr. SE. 

SAGE, Wilma Munn—Piano and Theory. Nat’l 
Guild of Piano Teachers, 417 Tulane Pli., NE. 

WAGGONER, Wanda—Piano, Harmony, Theory. 
500 17th St., NW. 


NEW JERSEY 


FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing, Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James 
St., Newark, 2. 


NEW YORK 


ADLER, Clarence—Pianist and Teacher. 336 
Central Park West, New York 25. 

ETTS, May L.—Teacher of Piano. Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter—Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, Edwin—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Washington, D. C. 
117 East 79th St. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied 
Special courses for teachers. 
Drive, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12l1st 
St.. New York City. 


subjects. 
550 Riverside 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BARTH, Hans—‘‘Refresher Courses.” c/o Mrs. 
Lillian Brandt, Rt. 3, Box 144, Chapel Hill. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore 


HEGBORN, E. V.—Piano, Organ, Accordion. 
Studio: 103 Second, NW, opposite High School. 
Chickasha 
COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 182842 S. 15th St. 


Oklahoma City 


BAILEY, Mrs. Herbert G.—Piano and Harmony. 
2557 N. W. 22nd Street, Tel. WI-24982. 

BENTLEY, Anne Mary—Piano and Voice. Pupil 
of Sigismond Stojowski; under supervision of 
Paderewski (7 years); Lecture Recitals. 729 
N. W. 16th. 

EZELL, Helen Ingle—Piano and Voice. 2330 
N. W. 

FIGG, s. J. W.—Piano. 3204 N. W. 22nd. 

FISCHER, Mrs. P. J.—Piano and Theory. 3224 
N. W. 22nd. 

GOLSON, Loraine — Pre-instrumental 
Piano and Theory. 2604 N. W. 13th. 

HANNA, Mrs. L. L.—Organist, Teacher of Or- 
gan, Piano, Theory and Harmony; Sigma 
Alpha Iota. 2236 N. W. 20th Street. 

KURTZ, Mrs. Lucile D.—B.M., Piano and Ham- 
mond Organ. Pres., Accredited Private Music 
Teachers’ Association of Oklahoma City. 
2205 N. W. 37th Street. 

RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist-Composer-Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St. (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). 

TRUE, Jeannette—B.M., Piano. 
tie, Tel. FO 5-2593. 


Classes; 


1301 North Lot- 


WASHINGTON 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music-Sorority, 
Eleanor E. Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. Raymond), 
National President, 2800 39th Avenue West, 
Seattle 99. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


irl illison, President, Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


\nnouncements 
f tis Guild annual Composition test 
have finally come through—-Winifred 
Buck. the chairman, lives in New Hamp- 
shir . and Dr. John Mokrejs, the judge 
is in California, while Headquarters are 
in lexas. Dr. Mokrejs writes: “The 
Composition test this year was excep- 
tion lly fine with a wide variety of 
numbers entered. There was a work for 
chorus and a piano concerto with the 
rehestral score; a piece in the twelve- 
tone idiom; songs; and many in ele- 
mentary and intermediate grades. Sev- 
eral teachers have shown that they are 
grasping the fact that the purpose of 
these tests is to instruct students to have 
1 better understanding of music by ex- 
periencing how music is made.” 


1)-ar Southwestern: 


Prizes are being awarded in the Col- 
legiate list to Ricky Fanning (Teacher. 
Audley Wasson) Dayton, Ohio: and 
Lynn Baroff (Augusta Kahn) New 
York City. 

Preparatory Prize winners are: Den- 
nis Floyd (Sherman Storr) LaJolla, 


Calif.: Alice Rose Snitman. San Fran- 


cisco. 

Intermediate: Two pupils of Mar- 
guerite D. Harman: Larry Dillman and 
Jean Tennant of North Bend, Wash. 

Four elementary prizes went to pupils 
in New Jersey, Washington and Texas. 


One of the startling successes of the 
early fall season was the fine playing of 
Stephen Kovacs in a recital in Carnegie 
Hall. The audience consisted entirely 
of pianists and piano students and the 
enthusiasm for this polished playing 
was clectric. Mr. Kovacs is adjudicator 
for the Guild. 


Artist pupils of Bernice Frost gave a 
series of recitals at Steinway Hall. Dr. 
Frost was engaged as guest speaker by 
the Syracuse Music Teachers Associa- 
tion for their opening session in Octo- 
ber. 


Merle Holloway, Guild Chairman in 
Tampa, is serving also as chairman of 
the Florida 20th Annual State MTA 
convention Nov. 7, 8,9. The majority 
of events are being given by Guild 
members. 


Grace White. Editor. 520 Fifth Ave.. 


New York 


THE QUESTION 


“What three qualities should a music 
student have in order to go beyond the 
elementary stages?” 

During 1954 this question, presented 
to prominent teachers in the Guild fold, 
has evoked many thoughtful answers. 
This month the statements come from 
Dr. Marcelline E. Giroir, prominent in 
all musical activities of Arkansas. She 
says: 

a good ear. 

2. A definite feeling for rhythm. 
3. The best 
technically. Care should be given to 
the selection of a teacher who has a very 
good background in the psychology of 
handling children.” 


instruction possible, 


The same question was propounded to 
Mrs. Shirley L. Adams, the delightful 
Guild chairman of Berkeley, Calif., and 
teacher of many advanced and award- 
winning students. Mrs. Adams replies 
succinctly : 

“1. Above-average mentality. 

2. Physical- coordination. 
3. Persistence.” 





All Ages 


YOUR CHILD 


may be one of the 


four hundred to 


Win a Cash Prize 


and a gold medal 
in the 


GUILD RECORDING FESTIVAL 


Going On Now 


Q 
od 


and awards in 1954. 


All Grades 


6 pupils received certificates, diplomas 


Mr. Horzowski. John is an 








Bo: 1113 


Pad Tergrimson Says 


(On Faculty of Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. His pupil, John Steele 
Ritter has been awarded a scholarship to the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia to study with 
8-yr. National 


winner and cash prize winner in the Guild.) 


PAUL TORGRIMSON 


“The National Guild of Piano Teachers gives my students a reason 


to work hard, providing immediate aims in annual auditions and 


long range goals in diplomas.” 


Vational Guild of Prone = 


FOUNDED IN 1929 BY IRL ALLISON, M.A., Mus. D., LL.D. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





























he a Uniform... 


It’s Quality 
and 


apptimanilg 
that count! 


You get them both in Band and 
Pep Squad Uniforms tailored by 
Sol Frank. Among uniforms in the 
school band field, they achieve 
the ultimate. For they represent 
the end-product of more than 
forty years of unexcelled uniform 
making. 


Why are they better? Well, simply because they are designed and 

created by Texans. Texans, whose skilled hands tailor fine fabrics 

with a mastery that assures the peak of perfection. Texans, who 

- produce these uniforms right at your doorstep to guarantee you 

o personalized service and delivery when promised. Texans, who 

N tailor design, color, quality and fit into every stitch of your uni- 

{ forms. Texans, who are pardonably proud of more than forty 

SN years of customer satisfaction in serving the schools of Texas with 
——. America’s finest band uniforms for America’s finest bands. 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN 


YOUR UNIFORMS 


Sketches, samples, information, 

prices are yours for the asking. Our 7 0 L F RA N | F 0 R M x ] N ( 
expert representatives and design- ° P 
ing department will be most happy 


to assist you .... just call on us for SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
this additional service from 


Sol Frank Uniforms, Inc. GARFIELD 5243 





